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Ladies’ House Dresses velvet ribbon. ‘The basque-waist is trimmed in | is trimmed with a wide-gathered. flounce, which | lace and violet velvet, as shown by the illustra- 

: the same manner. Blonde fichu-collar trimmed | is edged with a side-pleated rutile. Above the |‘tion. The waist is trimmed with velvet, lace, 

Fig. 1.—Gray Poutt pr Soi Dress. ‘The | with pleated rufiles and a bow of colored ribbon. | flounce are narrow folds of the material. The.| and folds. Fine linen collar and under-sleeves 

bottom of the skirt is trimmed with black lace. Fig. 2.—VioLer Sirk Dress witn Viotet | over dress is draped at the sides, and the bottom | trimmed with ‘side-pleated Swiss muslin ruffles. 
Above each row of lace are three rows of black | CasHmMert Over Dress anp Tray. Thedress | is lined with violet silk, and trimmed with black ‘| Violet silk ribbon bow for the hair. 
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Fig. 8.—Liext Brown Si1tx Poriim Dress 
with Tonic anv Basque-Watist. ‘The skirt is 
trimmed with three bias strips of the material, 
which are ornamented with brown velvet rib- 
bon, as shown by the illustration, The tunic is 
trimmed with a bias strip of the material cut in 
points and trimmed with velvet. Brown satin 
vest trimmed with bands of the same. The 
basque-waist is trimmed with buttons, bands, 
and folds of brown satin and brown velvet rib- 
bon. The sleeves are trimmed with black lace. 

Fig. 4.—B ack Gros Grain Patetor. This 
paletot is trimmed at the under edge with a wide 
side- ruffle. Above and below the ruffle 
black lace is set on, as shown by the illustration. 
The sleeves are trimmed in the same manner. 
Black velvet hat with black lace veil. 

Fig. 5.—Garnet Satine Dress. The trim- 
ming consists of folds of the material, and fringe 
and velvet ribbon of the color of the dress. The 
bottom of the skirt is trimmed with a wide flounce. 
Satin bows of the color of the dress trim the waist. 





AMY AT THE WINDOW. 


Ger you gone, O Day, so dreary! 
Creep into the arms of Night! 
And these scenes of wasted beauty 
Let the darkness seal from sight. 
Falls the rain in dirge-like cadence; 

Chants the wind a woeful rhyme; 
And such bitter, bitter memories 
Haunt the sombre winter time! 


Vain! I can not any longer 
Put away the thoughts that rise; 
1 have battled long and bravely— 
I have worn a proud disguise. 
But to-night my heart is weary, 
And my courage ebbs away 
With the tears that gush so hotly— 
Ah! I kept them back to-day. 


And it makes me weak to listen 
To the far-off river's moan; 
And my pain is always sharpest 
When I find myself alone. 
Awful is this gulf of silence 
Stretching ’twixt your life and mine— 
Let me fall and die beside it, 
Rather than live on and pine! 


And I lift my soul in pleading, 
Oh, 80 passionate and deep! 
God! if I could only cross it, 
On your neck to fall and weep! 
And I kneel and send my moaning 
Feebly to the further shore, 
Feeling that it will not reach you— 
Feeling you are mine no more! 


Yet, oh, lost one! I forgive you 
Those last, cruel, crushing words— 
I conld kiss the hand that rudely 
Struck my spirit’s quivering chords. 
I forgive you all my anguish, 
All these weary nights of woe, 
And the bleakness of my Future, 
All because—I love you so, 


But I never, never wronged you— 
Never was in thought untrue; 

All my holiest, highest heart-throbs, 
And the inmost, were for you. 

When they leave me cold and silent, 
When this passionate pain is past, 

You will know how much I loved you— 
Know me loyal to the last! 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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(a Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain a choice variety of Ladies’ Winter Burnouses, 
Cloaks, Talmas, Bonnets, Dresses, etc.; Boys’, 
Girls’, and Infants’ Dresses and Cloaks; Fur 
Cloaks, Collars,and Muffs ; Hoods, Blouse Waists, 
Fichus, etc.; and a large assortment of elegant 
Fancy Articles. 

I We would call the attention of our readers 
to the Advertisement on page 46 of this Number, 
containing the complete list of the Cut Paper Pat- 
terns published by us. 








MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f Acts of Conformity. 
Y DEAR ALFRED,—The holiday sea- 
son has brought my cousin Prudence to 
town, and I have been showing her all the sights 
that I can think of which may amuse her, and 
which are suitable for a lady of her age. Upon 
the whole, we have found nothing more enter- 
taining than the shops, which are full of holiday 
wares displayed to the utmost advantage ; and I 
have found, to my great pleasure, that my cous- 
in Prudence would rather stroll with me up 
Broadway and through the busy avenues, look- 
ing in at the gay windows, than go to see “‘ The 
Black Crook.” In the pursuit of this harmless 
amusement we have an admirable opportunity 
of talking about our greater journey, and the 
manners which become those who are engaged 
upon it; and my cousin Prudence has more 
than once shown me that the old spirit still sur- 
vived which made her long ago the most de- 
lightful of companions, Indeed, Alfred, she is 
ove of the women who make our fine talk—I 
mean the condescending periods of men—about 
the sphere and the duties and the et cetera of 
women extremely absurd. It is in the family, 
I suppose, for the wife of little Tommy Tiddler 
is her grandniece ; and when I sit at that lady's 
table, and observe her acute good sense, and the 
patronizing tone in which her husband, the re- 
doubtable Thomas, speaks of women, I blush 
for my sex, as the saying is, and I understand 
why Gibbon called us usurpers, 


As Cousin Prudence and I stood before one 
of the most brilliant of the shops, which remind- 
ed me of those upon the Italian Boulevard, in 
Paris, that seem made all of glass, there is such 
a vast expanse of window, she said to me, qui- 
etly, 

“Ts that your house ?” 

“Ohno! Did you think I had turned shop- 
keeper ?” 

‘‘No; but I knew that you lived in a glass 
house.” 

There was a delightful twinkle in Cousin 
Prudence’s eyes as she said this, and I asked, 
but with some trepidation, 

** How 80 ?” 

“Oh, I read your letters sometimes, and as 
I watch the pebbles that you scatter I remem- 
ber the proverb about those. who live in glass 
houses.” 

*‘ Cousin Prudence, do I share the little foi- 
bles that I pointed out ?” 

Prudence smiled, and was very much engaged 
in looking at a pair of worked slippers in a tempt- 
ing window. 

“ Well,” said I, ‘‘ does the preacher ever pre- 
tend that he is not human? If I were of the 
sacred profession I should always preach to my 
own condition, and then I should be sure of hit- 
ting somebody.” 

“Very well,” replied my cousin Prudence ; 
**but what do you think of a tipsy temperance 
lecturer ?” 

She smiled and looked at me. 

“ Who would ever suppose,” continued she, 
‘“‘who have read some of your letters in the 
country, and then came to town and walked 
down Broadway, that the first rather well- 
dressed old gentleman upon the street would 
be probably Mr. Bachelor?” 

Then I laughed and asked her if she sup- 
posed that my readers believed Mr. Bachelor 
to be a kind of outlandish John crying in the 
wilderness—a wearer of goat-skins and of long 
hair, ‘*Why, my dear Prudence, the very 
essence of my philosophy is, that a wise travel- 
er drinks the wine of the country. He does 
not insist upon his native tea-pot, or blackberry 
cordial, or Tokay, or sherry, but he gladly drinks 
his two pints and a half of train- oil when he 
travels with Captain Hall among the Esqui- 
maux; and he does not scorn the juices of the 
latitude when he is received by his Majesty 
Paul the First in his. Apingi Kingdom.” 

Indeed, I know nothing more absurd than a 

loud protest in unimportunt matters. When 
you hear that or see it your faith is instantly 
shaken in the graver judgments of such a prot- 
estant. I was invited upon Christmas-eve to 
the private theatre at Mrs. Thalia’s, and there 
was a very merry performance. One of the 
most amusing points was the entry of certain 
wedding guests in the bonnets and the costumes 
of thirty years ago. The whole audience shout- 
ed. But if my cousin Prudence should enter 
an actual drawing-room, or show herself in the 
street, in one of those enormous and overwhelm- 
ing structures which were so fashionable as 
bonnets a generation ago, she would be consid- 
ered insane or a fool. And the more solemnly 
she professed to wear it as a protest against the 
frivolity of fashion the more evident would be 
her madness or her folly. It would show, as I 
have had a chance to remark before this occa- 
sion, that she laid an undue stress upon unim- 
portant things. It would cost her more time 
and thought and care, and a hundred times 
more heroism, to make herself look ridiculous 
than to make herself unnoticed by conforming 
to the general fashion. The old Scotch Cov- 
enanters, indeed, betook themselves to the 
mountains, and there were heroic Puritans who 
were put to death rather than conform; but 
the form meant something vital. I do not see, 
however, that the size or shape of my cousin 
Prudence’s bonnet, or the fact of her wearing 
an over-skirt or a sash, involves any serious con- 
sideration. The daughter of Cromwell would 
not have worn atross as an ornament, because 
it would isave had a profound significance. 
But when Mrs. Midas wears a cross of dia- 
monds it signifies only that she is rich. 

Conformity is not an abstract principle. Prac- 

tical wisdom—by which I mean real wisdom— 
is the faculty of knowing when, where, and how 
to conform. Five years ago I remarked that 
all my young friends of my own sex wore what 
were called ‘* peg-top” trowsers. Would it have 
been wise for Tommy Tiddler to declare that 
he wouldn’t bother his soul about his trowsers, 
and so resolve to wear nothing but peg-tops for- 
ever? Such a resolution and practice would 
have bothered his soul a great deal more than 
his very proper habit of wearing clothes that 
conform to the fashion. But it by no means 
follows that he must do every thing that fashion 
authorizes. He carries, for instance, a white 
pocket-handkerchief instead of a red bandana 
when he accepts the polite invitation of Mrs. Mi- 
das to dinner; but he does not have it edged with 
the costliest lace as Ferdinand Bulbul does, who 
has just returned from the tour. And he wears 
a neat white shirt-front instead of a colored 
flannel gathered across his breast; but he dis- 
dains the elaborately embroidered bosom of 
muslin, lined with pink silk, which may be stud- 
ied in certain shop-windows. Tommy Tiddler 
is not the wisest of men, but he conforms wisely 





in dress, He understands when, where, and how. 


It is so with the other sex, my dear Alfred, 
and my cousin Prudence illustrated the truth 
of what I am saying, She was dressed simply, 
and not out of the general fashion—not in such 
an odd way that every body would laugh and 
gibe. I observed, for instance, that she wore 
her own white hair neatly coifed. But it was 
not in the style of another day, but of this day. 
And whenever a woman’s hair naturally changes 
color, Alfred—I mean not by disease or suffer- 
ing—how becoming it is! Nature is not sur- 
prised by it. It does not look like premature 
age. It is a new and lovely ornament. But 
it is her own hair that Prudence wears, not a 
wig, not the hair of somebody else, nor of a 
horse. And in this she conforms wisely, as Tid- 
dler does in wearing a white shirt-bosom. It 
does not follow, I say, because it is wise to dress 
her hair behind, for instance, in a knot or curls 
when that is the fashion, instead of piling it up 
over her forehead when such is not the fashion, 
that it is therefore equally wise to pin false 
hair to the knot, which may hang to her heels, 
or toadd to her head one of those extraordinary 
buttresses of complex braids at which I gaze in 
wonder and awe as I sit in the theatre or the 
lecture-room, and observe the young women be- 
fore me. Because a sensible man drinks the 
wine of the country, it does not follow that he 
is to fuddle himself with it, or to get drunk. 
My cousin Prudence knows when, where, and 
how to conform ; and whatever that excellent 
woman may say to me, Alfred, I shall never as- 
sert that she lives in a glass house, because, 
while she wisely conforms, she laughs at those 
who conform unwisely. It is not eating, it is 
gluttony, which is deplorable. 

I am aware that this very principle is made 
to cover every kind of excess; but it is an un- 
just compulsion, to which no woman of good 
sense will submit. There are certain fashions 
which no such woman will ever countenance. 
Thus for convenience she will wear what are 
called short dresses in the street, or what are 
called long dresses. But she will not shorten 
her skirts to the degree of the stage dress of 
the ladies of the ballet who play young men; 
nor, on the other hand, will she lengthen them 
to trail upon the pavement, to draggle over all 
the dust and filth that collect there. When any 
of our friends of the other sex, my dear Alfred, 
say that they must sweep up all the street gar- 
bage with their silken trains because long skirts 
are the fashion, they confess that they do not 
know when, where, or how to conform. They 
are—and I grieve to say it—no more than the 
lay figures which we see in the shops, hung with 
dresses. Such women ought to marry the beau- 
tifully. wigged busts of young gentlemen in the 
barbers’ windows. They have abdicated their 
character, and the dignity and honor of human 
beings. The poor, limping, Chinese women 
may plead that their feet were deformed before 
they could help themselves. But the woman 
among our friends who allows herself to wear 
a train in the street isa woman who deliberate- 
ly distorts her own feet, that she may limp in- 
stead of walk. I would gladly write them an 
epistle general if I thought I could convey to 
them in any degree the curious disgust and 
pain with which an honorable man sees their 
degradation. Do they wish us to understand 
that they would do any thing which fashion 
might require—that there is no limit whatever 
to their subservience ? 

My cousin Prudence, who is the most rea- 
sonable of women, was pleased to say, after I 
had talked with her for some time in this strain, 
that she thought there was considerable truth 
in what I suggested; and she owned that I was 
not debarred from the privilege of smiling at 
Beau Brummel because I am not Orson. As 
water is best when it has no color and no taste, 
so it seems to me the manners and dress of our 
fellow-travelers are most to be commended 
when they are unobservable because of their 
wise conformity to the habit of the hour. I 
have remarked, in reading books, that if the 
style is of primary importance, it is because the 
substance of the work is of a very indifferent 
quality. And when I am chiefly attracted in 
my fellow-travelers by the splendor of their cra- 
vats and chains and waistcoats, I feel that I 
am relieved from the task of going further, be- 
cause I know that I shall fare worse. Such or- 
namental gentlemen are like the shops which 
display all their riches at the door, and spare 
us the trouble of stepping in. 

There is, indeed, the vulgar taste, which will 
not believe in royalty unless it sees the crown 
and sceptre. This appears among us in the 
kitchen feeling, which thinks that “ladies” nec- 
essarily wear silks and diamonds, The truth 
is that the essential lady always produces the 
impression of silks and diamonds, whatever she 
wears. But there are eyes not fine enough 
to perceive it. And I suppose, Alfred, that 
the taste which makes the commonest material 
graceful and pleasing—so that the simplest and 
cheapest dress may have the same kind of ef- 
fect that the most superb robe of Worth’s which 
Nilsson wears produces—is part of the instinct 
of the lady. It is a word which has been quite 
as much abused as gentleman. But the fact 
of both remains. And since so much of the 
pleasure of life lies in little things, my dear Al- 
fred—little words, little looks, little deeds—let 





us not consider the wise conformity of which I 


have been talking with my cousin Prudence as 
altogether despicable. If you would promise to 
understand just what I mean, I should say to 
you, ‘‘ My dear boy, don’t try to walk Spanish 
when every body else is holding an even and 
tranquil pace; and when the fashion requires 
short jackets, don’t insist upon wearing a swal- 
low-tailed coat.” 
Yours, as you understand, 
An OLp BAcHEtor. 





THE ABUSE OF THE INNOCENTS. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


NE of our contemporaries lately reproached 
another with attempting to forward a be- 
nevolent object by turning the children into 
beggars. ‘‘We do nothing of the sort,” was 
the reply, in substance; ‘we simply urge the 
children to give us their own earnings and such 
small contributions as they may solicit from 
their parents and casual visitors.” 
If there were no begging but street begging 
the charge is disproved; but begging in the 
house is far worse than begging out of it. The 
little, shivering, hungry, forlorn wretch who tim- 
idly holds out his hat at the street crossings, or 
the still more common little wretch who has 
added to his poverty hypocrisy, who follows you 
into the railroad station, and in an exaggerated 
whine asks you for money to buy a loaf of 
bread for his sick mother—these have the dire 
and awful excuse of hunger. Famine is a foe 
to delicacy, and rags chill self-respect to death. 
But why should we turn to, and with malice 
aforethought, for a far-off and perhaps shadowy 
good, destroy the modesty and blunt the sense 
of propriety of our own little, plump, rosy, 
healthy lads and lasses? The money can by 
no means do good enough to atone for the 
harm done to the child by enjoining or permit- 
ting a child to ask money of his father’s visit- 
ors, or of any outside person, for any purpose 
whatever. There is bluntness enough in our 
social relations, Heaven knows. We lift our 
standard of duty over other people’s heads, dic- 
tate to them their benevolence, their religion, 
and the size of their families; but the next 
generation will surpass us in our impertinence 
if we thus train them up to it from their tender 
years. What is improper in grown people is 
grotesquely improper in children. And it is 
always improper and impertinent for one person 
to urge another to bestow in charity. Ifa case 
of destitution be brought to the knowledge of 
one man he may lay it before others, and pre- 
sent any plan for assistance that he may have 
formed; but that is all. He is not to solicit 
alms. When persons know the suffering, the 
matter lies in their hands alone. For what 
they do or do not they alone are responsible. 
Still less for large organized charities should 
men solicit contributions, Let them give what 
publicity they choose to their objects and meth- 
ods; let ministers preach sermons explanatory 
and exhortatory if they will; but let all the rest 
be left to the action of individuals. For con- 
venience an agent may be appointed to receive 
what people have to bestow; but the man who 
comes to my house and urges me to give five 
dollars, or fifty dollars, or fifty cents, to any 
body or any thing, is impertinent, and if I had 
not better manners than he I should tell him 
so. Happily newspapers have been invented 
for the purpose of giving us a chance to say be- 
hind people’s backs what we will not say to 
their faces. ‘To put the facts on the lowest 
ground, he does not know what is my income 
nor what are my expenses, and he has, there- 
fore, no possible means of knowing what I am 
able to give, or whether I can give any thing. 
Moreover, I may not have faith in his aims, his 
society, or himself; but, of course, I don’t wish 
to tell him so, though, if he annoys me over- 
much, there is danger that I shall, and with 
some heat. But worse than this, by the very 
act of urging me to charity he becomes offens- 
ive. He puts himself on a plane above me; he 
assumes that I will not do what I ought unless 
he, with his superior goodness, urges me to it— 
which may all be true, but a truth which it is 
not his province to preach. 

But what will our charities come to, cry 
the benevolent, if we are to be so squeamish? 
What shall we come to if we are not so squeam- 
ish is quite as important a question. If the 
heathen Chinee can not become Christian with- 
out Christians becoming busy-bodies in other 
men’s matters, why, Christianity has two sides. 
If Christians do not care enough about their 
Gospel and their fellows to send the one to the 
other, the true way is to make them better 
Christians, not work upon their pride or their 
vanity, and make them send the Gospel any 
how. . Let not your left hand know what your 
right hand doeth, says Christ, as clear as crys- 
tal; and we obey his injunction by sending 
around a subscription-paper with all the names 
and gifts in black and white—“John Doe, 
twenty dollars; Richard Roe, fifteen dollars”— 
and the excuse is that you would not get half 
as much any other way; that is, Christians will 
not give for love half as much as they will give 
for shame or show. If this were so, would it 
not be well to leave the heathen Chinee, and 
turn our guns upon ourselves ? 





We greatly need more delicacy, more kuowl- 
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edge of limitations, more sense of propriety, 
more respect for the rights and the individual- 
ity of others. If we wish to build a memorial 
hall, and send an agent around with a subscrip- 
tion-paper, his object ought not to be to make 
as many people give as much as possible, but, 
primarily, to save people the trouble of carrying 
their contributions to head-quarters ; and, sec- 
ondarily, to spare them any possible pain or 
embarrassment in not making a contribution. 
The best agent is not the one who collects the 
most money, but the one who leaves in the 
hearts of those he has visited the strongest con- 
viction that benevolence is gentle, considerate, 
courteous. When benevolence attempts to pry 
into your affairs, or to override your decisions, 
or to take advantage of your position, or in any 
way to dictate your course, you feel inclined to 
close your purse-strings and open your door. 

To have little children not only permitted 
but instructed to levy contributions on their pa- 
rents’ visitors—who can not do so ungracious a 
thing as to refuse, no matter what their senti- 
ments or opinions may be—shows a marvelous 
misunderstanding or perversion of the laws of 
politeness and hospitality, and a marvelous ig- 
norance of or indifference to the delicacy of a 
child’s nature. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


CHANGE OF STYLES. 


LTHOUGH we have had no radical change 
of fashions within a year, the most casual 
observer must perceive a difference between the 
costumes of last winter and of the present. The 
dashing ‘‘ girl of the period” styles have passed 
away, and we have in their stead more quiet, re- 
fined dressing, suitable for dignified women, yet 
not too demure for the most youthful. In lieu 
of costumes made up of colors in violent con- 
trast, we now have shades of one color pervading 
the suit; the Grecian-bend panier, with its un- 
sightly puff, has given place to a modest tour- 
nure and graceful drapery ; towering chignons of 
false hair are supplanted by natural braids that 
disclose the contour of the head; plump, healthy- 
looking waists are preferred to waspish ones ; in- 
stead of skirts ankle short for promenading, we 
have more graceful ones just clearing the ground, 
while voluminous trains are discarded for the 
more sensible half-train; high, curved, French 
heels are positively outré, and the jaunty jockey 
hat, with its defiant aigrette, is gradually reced- 
ing before the demure-looking gipsy bonnet. ‘The 
last-mentioned change we regret somewhat, but 
we congratulate our readers on the tasteful, sensi- 
ble, and lady-like ensemble that a fashionably 
dressed woman now presents. There is scarcely 
a target left at which critics can aim their arrows 
of malice. 


CHEAP SILKS. 


Since the beginning of the European war 
prices of silk have been very fluctuating. At 
the present moment many low-priced silks are 
in market, which were purchased in Europe just 
at the breaking out of the war. The most pop- 
ular cheap silks are black, with hair-line stripes 
of a single color. Blue, gold, green, red, purple, 
brown, and white stripes areshown. These silks, 
especially those striped with white, will make 
stylish and inexpensive dresses. ‘The fabric is 
thin but not flimsy, is all pure silk, equally well 
finished on both sides, measures half a yard in 
width, and costs from 75 cents to $1 a yard. 
Grisaille silks—the black and white combination 
forming gray—are sold in small checks and in 
mille raies for $1. A better black silk, with wider 
colored stripe of satin, is $1 25 a yard; but satin 
stripes are objectionable, as they are not reversi- 
ble. Among the fancy silks are very pretty pale 
tints of solid color for evening dresses, sold for 
$1 75 or $2 a yard. These are quite good 
enough for the foundation of the dresses which 
young ladies now wear, almost covered with 
flounces and over dress of some white transpar- 
ent goods. Some very stylish dresses are made 
of pale pink, blue, or green silk, flounced up the 
front width and around the train with white 
muslin or greéhadine, a white over-skirt nearly 
covering the train, and the corsage half conceal- 
ed with Grecian folds. 

Most useful of all, however, are the plain black 
silks ; for, above all other dresses, those of black 
silk are most appropriate for all times and occa- 
sions. Black silks marked $1 50 a yard are 
shown. ‘They are evidently all silk; the color is 
a good blue-black, with some gloss, and the 
threads are even and well defined. They meas- 
ure twenty-two inches in width. These are im- 
ported silks, said to be from France, but are prob- 
ably of Swiss origin, and are only fit for house 
dresses, as they have not body enough to en- 
dure outdoor wear. French taffetas of firm body 
and great gloss is $2 a yard. When selecting 
black silk, it should be remembered that demi- 
lustrous silks are the choice at present. Amer- 
ican black silk, heavy enough to be called gros 
grain, looks very much like poplin, though not 
so glossy. It is said to wear well and wash. 
The price is $2 a yard. A heavier grade of 
American silk, with better lustre, is $2 75. Ly- 
ons gros grains for $2 50, $2 75, or $3 a yard 
are of beautiful quality, and good enough to 
make elaborate suits, with velvet and lace for 
trimming. 


A RECEPTION DRESS. 


One of the most elegant dresses noted this 
season was worn at a New-Year’s reception. It 
was of white poult de soie, soft yet rich, and heavi- 
ly corded. The bodice was a basque, slashed ke- 
hind and on the sides, and trimmed with exqui- 
site point duchesse lace headed by a band of os- 
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trich feathers. Rows of the snowy lace were 
laid on in vest shape, almost covering the front 
of the dress. A jabot of lace fell from the throat. 
The sleeves were coat-shaped, with a box-pleat- 
ed frill at the wrist. The skirt was a short pet- 
ticoat and court train. A box-pleated flounce, 
widely bound with satin, and surmounted by a 
quilling of Chambery gauze, was across the bottom 
of the short skirt, and a tablier of folds of satin, 
edged with duchesse lace, formed a half circle 
above, The court train was finished with a nar- 
rower flounce than that on the petticoat, and 
looped on each side by a large satin bow. Loops 
er ends of white satin were arranged to form a 
sash. 

A pretty and simple dress was of pale blue 
silk, made with a low corsage and demi-train 
trimmed with pleated flounces of the silk, each 
flounce half covered by a pleating of white tulle. 
The corsage was ornamented with Grecian folds 
of tulle. These misty trimmings of tulle on col- 
ored silks are in great favor with very young la- 
dies. Many narrow frills of the material are also 
worn on silk dresses. If the silk is heavy enough 
to form a rich fringe, these ruffles are made 
straight, fringed on the lower edge, and sewed 
on in small box-pleats, like finger-fluting. If 
the silk is of light quality they are cut bias, 
hemmed on the lower edge, and gathered very 
full on a cord, 


AFTERNOON DRESSES, 


The striped silks just noted are being made 
up into house dresses for afternoon wear. From 
sixteen to twenty yards are required for a plain 
demi-train and a postillion basque; from twen- 
ty-five to thirty-five yards for a short skirt, train- 
ed over-skirt, and postillion. A single skirt is 
all that is necessary for the house. For a lady 
of medium height the train should be about fifty- 
five inches long, gored in front and sides, full 
behind, about four and a half yards wide, and 
lined throughout with cambric. It is a good 
plan to dispense with stiff facing, in order that 
the dress may be made suitable for the street by 
draping over an under-skirt of black silk. or of 
silk the color of the stripe. ‘The edge of the skirt 
may be scalloped and bound with black silk, but 
it is not necessary to trim it, as many over-skirts 
are simply hemmed. It is not stylish to trim 
these dresses with colors; black only is used on 
black. Rutfies of the material, fringed on the 
edges or hemmed, black fringe, guipure lace, or 
velvet, are the prettiest trimmings. A succes- 
sion of narrow gathered bias flounces, overlap- 
ping each other, is used if it is desired to make 
the dress elaborate. The Nilsson bow worn high 
in the chatelaine, and 9 neck-tie of some bright 
color to match the bev, with Roman gold jew- 
elry, light up the dress sufficiently. ‘The gay 
Mephistopheles scarlet ties and bows are worn 
with dresses of almost every color, and by all 
complexions. 

For those who prefer woolen dresses, empress 
cloths of the dark fashionable shades are sold for 
50 cents-a yard, and even less. ‘Twelve or four- 
teen yards of this goods make a pretty dress, 
trimmed with bias velveteen bands of the same 
shade. 


VARIETIES. 


With gipsy bonnets, and the Pompadour hats 
that are turned down over the face and up in the 
back, the veil fashionably worn is a yard of black 
dotted net, or of plain large-meshed Brussels, 
hemmed all around, with a string in one end, or 
else one of the new steel springs, to fasten it 
around the front of the hat. ‘The veil should 
not be very wide, as it must pass smoothly over 
the face and hang without gathers. A yard of 
real net costs $3. A thread lace veil with nar- 
row wrought border costs from $8 upward. A 
thread edge an inch wide surrounds many veils. 

A novelty, imported from London, is an ex- 
pensive water-proof cloak. It is made of thin fine 
rubber, very light and of glossy blackness, cov- 
ered all over with black taffetas silk. ‘The shape 
is a long, loose sacque, with sleeves and a hood, 
and is large enough io envelop the entire figure 
like a domino. Price $50. 

Little girls, from three to seven years old, wear 
warm, close-eared bonnets of velvet or of. quilt- 
ed silk trimmed with quilled ribbon and ostrich 
tips. A face trimming of white tulle ruches or 
lace, a little curtain behind, and strings to tie 
under the chin, complete a head covering that is 
far more comfortable than a hat for winter. 

We hear double tunics giving the effect of 
three skirts predicted for walking dresses. Two 
or three such suits have been worn during the 
winter, but have not proved popular, as contrast- 
ing colors are not in favor, and the costume sug- 
gests the idea of two suits combined to form one. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames DiepEN; and VirRFOLET; and Messrs. 
Scumauper; A. T. Stewart & Co. ;, Lorp & 
TaxyLor; and ARNOLD, ConsTaBLeE, & Co, 





PERSONAL. 


M. Guizot, now eighty-three, wrote as fol- 
lows to a military friend, who was dead before 
the letter arrived: “I have four boys on the 
ramparts of Paris, and the scraps which now and 
again reach me from them are such as give me 
confidence.”’ 

—Miss Emity Fairurv.t, who, in England, 
is a sort of Mrs. Stanton and Lucy Stone done 
up in one, has become as popular as a lecturer 
as she is as an editor. She wears her hair cut 
short in her neck, and dresses in rather a pecul- 
iar style. Her dress is invariably the same when 
she appears in public—a black moiré antique 
silk with long skirt, and a white muslin cor- 
sage, Over which last she wears a loose moiré 
antique jacket like a boy’s roundabout. It isa 
little odd, but by no means an unbecoming cos- 
tume. Her voice is strong, sweet, and clear, 
and her enunciation admirable for its distinct- 
ness and purity. Her manner is dignified and 
modest; aud wherever she goes she does away 
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with the ag against woman’s speaking in 
public. iss FAITHFULL contemplates a. visit 
to this country so soon as her avocations as edi- 
tor of the Victoria Magazine will permit. She 
was recently forced to decline a nomination in 
the London School Board, from lack of time to 
attend to its duties. 

—ANDREW JOHNSON, sometime President of 
the United States, is now living the life of a 
quiet gentleman in Greenville, Tennessee. Like 
most of the ‘‘has-beens’’ in politics, he is rap- 
idly slipping out of the public memory, and has 
ceased to furnish much topic for talk. His time 
is mostly given to reading and study; yet he is on 
the most friendly terms possible with his neigh- 
bors, and watches all the little improvements 
going on in the village with as much interest as 

f they were on property of his own. Although 
not rich, he has saved money enough to maintain 
himself as comfortably as a man of his econom- 
ical and temperate habits could desire. He is 
neat in his apparel, and thinks that a duty which 
every gentleman owes to society. He takes a 
good many papers and keeps well posted as to 
currentevents. In the villageisa plain “store,” 
over the entrance to which is painted ‘‘ W. R. 
Brown.” Mr. Brown is the gentleman who 
married Mrs. Stover, Mr. JoHNsON’s eldest 
daughter. This estimable lady is the one who 

resided with such ease and grace during Mr. 

OHNSON’s term at the White House, and is now 
the wife of a plain country merchant; and Mr. 
JOHNSON’S only son, FRANK, a youth of seven- 
teen, is a clerk in his store. Such are the muta- 
tions of life in this part of the planet. 

—The final step in reference to the pension of 
$£000 for Mrs. LincoLn, widow of the late Presi- 
dent, was made at the Pension-oflice on the 22d 
ult. The certificate, instead of being the ordi- 
nary printed form, is written on parchment in 
the most elegant chirography which the Pension- 
office can furnish. 

—Mr. Surrogate Hutcuines, who seems to be 
winning golden opinions from people who have 
business to do in his office, has made an order in 
the TayLor will case, to govern also in other 
cases, which will commend itself to the approval 
of right-thinking persons every where. He has 
intimated to counsel that private correspond- 
ence growing out of the most tender and sacred 
personal relations shall not hereafter be used in 
open court, nor be given to the press, unless it 
have some special bearing upon points involved 
in the litigation. In other words, that mere 
prurient curiosity to know what has been writ- 
ten that could possibly afford a topie of talk 
for gossipers and scandal-mongers sliall not be 
permitted in hiscourt. An admirable and most 
—— decision. 

—Nice “ personal” thisof THacKERAY. It was 
his delight to get away from public men, and 
the discussion of grave subjects, and run to his 
wife, who was not political. He once said, after 
she had become hopelessly insane, ‘‘ Poor thing! 
I was as happy as the day was long with her.” 
It was curious to see him with her, for he was 
six feet three, and she was below the middle 
height; so that she could barely reach his arm. 
Talking of his stature, he said, “‘ After six feet 
it all runs to seed.” 

—Mrs. DiIsRAELI, who is seventy-nine years 
old, is sixteen years older than her husband, yet 
she would be taken fora smart seventy. Inearly 
life she was a successful milliner, and married a 
Mr. Lewis, who, dying, left her twenty thousand 
dollars a year, which, joined to DisraELr’s for- 
tune, makes a nice estate, and enables them to 
keep up comfortable establishments in both town 
and country. Their married life has been an 
especially happy one. The old lady is very fond 
of him, and the young man repays it with the 
most touching gallantry. : 

—GLADSTONE has his own way of amusing him- 
self when the bores are talking in the Commons. 
When asked once how he employed his mind 
when duty compelled him to sit on the bench 
of the ministers while a Tory was delivering 
himself of a three hours’ harangue, he said: 
“Last evening, when Mr. —— was speaking, I 
turned ‘Rock of Ages’ into the Greek, and had 
half an hour to spare.’”? Mr. GLADSTONE, by- 
the-way, has an odd passion for old porcelain, 
that is so entirely disproportioned to his means 
that his good wife frequently persuades the deal- 
ers to take back articles for which there is not 
money to pay. He is full of eccentricities. 

—The annual reappearance of Mr. JosePH H. 
Cuoate in his most delightful rdle of President 
of the New England Society has come to be 
looked forward to with as much interest in 
New York as the reappearance of BootH or 
JEFFERSON in the best of their personations— 
with this exception in favor of Mr. Cuoare, that 
in each of his successive enactments of the pres- 
idential character he presents entirely original 
and most felicitous renderings of the part. The 
large assemblage of cultivated gentlemen, many 
of them of highest eminence in literature, law, 
theology, and politics, at the late dinner of the 
society, and the heartiness of their enjoyment 
of the admirable tact, the humor here, the pathos 
there, and the general unctuousness that per- 
vaded the whole performance, was a compliment 
to Mr. CuHoaTE, and a tribute to his remarkable 
ability, of which any gentieman might be proud. 
No matter how clever all the other speakers at 
the New England merrification, Mr. CHoaTE has 
been, since his accession to the chair, the partic- 
ular speaker to whom all have looked forward 
for their pleasantest and richest entertainment. 

—Mr. Max STrakoscH, who seems to have a 
special knack of ferreting out the fresh musical 
talent of the country, has just discovered in Miss 
Kate GLOVER, of Chicago, a contralto voice of 
unusual power and sweetness. She is the daugh- 
ter of a mechanic of that city, and she has enlist- 
ed in Mr. StRaKoscu’s troupe. 

—The estate left by StspHEen GrrarD for the 
maintenance of Girard College consists of stocks 
worth $520,000, and 187 stores and dwellings in 
Philadelphia. Besides these, there are 18,000 
acres of land in Schuylkill and Columbia coun- 
ties, valuable for coal, farming, and timber pur- 
poses. It absorbs nearly the entire income to 
pay salaries of professors, to board, clothe, and 
educate the orphans, and keep the estate in re- 

air. 

. —There is an odd couple named THORNTON 
living in New Jersey, near Newark. They visit 
Newark about once a week. Mrs. T. is blind, 
and walks leaning on his arm. Their place is 
worth $13,000, and they have other means, yet 
they live in filth, and apparently in the utmost 
destitution. Dogs, hogs, and poultry occupy 
the same apartment with them, and the odor is 
80 Offensive that one is obliged to close his nos- 
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trils In visiting them, THornTon is a man high- 
ly educated, understands several languages, and 
during the past summer visited Europe, and went 
as faras Rome, His wife is the author of several 
works, and has in her day occupied a high posi- 
tion in New York. We have been solicited in 
times gone by to purchase some of her publica- 
tions. Among other things, this couple is very 
fond of music. They frequently carry a small 
melodeon with them through the streets. For- 
merly he used. frequently to attend the Presby- 
terian church in Lyon’s Farms, and take part in 
the music. Heseldom attends now. Those who 
know him best say he is tobacco-crazy. This 
may account for his apparent skepticism. Tak- 
ing the couple all in all, they are a curious pair. 

—Mr. PETER Cooper, of the Institute of that 
name, deserves female gratitude for having open- 
ed in the C. 1. a school for teaching young wo- 
men the art of telegraphing. Thus far every girl 
has found employment as soonas she has gradu- 
ated, and they are rapidly hey the place of 
men on all the lines. Voom men had much rath- 
er be “telegraphed”? by young women than by 
male or elderly parties—much. 

—In the way of “‘ heft,’ commend us to LaBan 
BRADLEY, of Sheffield, Vermont, whose better or 
more pinguid half weighs 275 pounds; daugh- 
ter, aged nineteen, 250 pounds; another daugh- 
ter, aged twelve, 150 pounds. The future of the 
family weighs rather heavily on L. BraDLEy’s 
mind. 

— ANTHONY PEcouR, who died recently in 
Troy at the age of one hundred and nine years, 
was not only the oldest man in Troy, but prob- 
ably in the State. He never had to call the serv- 
ice of a physician until two years ago. He out- 
lived three wives, and was the father of thirteen 
children. Curiously enough, after he got out of 
the clutches of the doctor he enjoyed good health, 
and finally ‘‘kind o’ gave out,’’ simply because 
the machine was too old to run any longer. 

—A Miss Brasety, of Pawtucket, Rhode Isl- 
and, is studying vocal musicat Leipsic. Her voice 
is said to have incredible range, the compass ex- 
tending to high B, an octave above the leger 
space, and about three notes beyond the highest 
reached by CARLOTTA PaTTI. 

—Among the very few persons who were al- 
lowed to go free from the Prussian camp to Par- 
is were General BuRNSIDE and Mr. Pavt 8. 
Forses. Another was Mrs. MOULTON, an Amer- 
ican lady well known in New York, who was 
intrusted by the ex-Empress with a message to 
the Emperor, which she delivered in person. 
Her safe-conduct through the German states, 
and the respect that she received from every 
one, show that the high favor with which she 
was regarded by the imperial personages was not 
unmerited, and she is one of the very few who 
have been faithful to the fallen monarchs. Every 
one else—those even to whom they have shown 
the greatest distinction—had been but too hap- 
py to turn against them. Mrs. MouLton, being 
very intimate with the Grand Duchess of Baden, 
offered to send letters through her to all the 
poor individuals who had been deprived of news 
from their families for so long a time. Mrs. 
Movu.ton’s brother-in-law, the Count Von Hatz- 
FELDT, now with the King of Prussia at Ver 
sailles, has rendered many services to Americans 
wishing to escape from Paris; and the efficient 
help given by Dr. Marion Stms to the Ambu- 
lance Corps of the French army is acknowledged 
on all hands, 

—The Rev. I. T. Hecker, superior of the 
Paulist fathers, and editor of the Catholic World, 
is a little less than fifty years of age, of German 
descent, but bornin New York. His father was 
a Presbyterian, his mother a Methodist. His 
brother, JoHN HECKER, the extensive millerand 
baker, is an Episcopalian, and still maintains at 
his own expense the Madison Street chapel, 
where the service is choral. Another brother, 
the active man of the mills, GEorez HECKER, is 
a Catholic. The Rev. Isaac T. HECKER was one 
of the Brook Farm experimentalists, but soon 
gave it upas unsatisfactory. Finally he decided 
upon becoming a Catholic priest, and went to 
Germany to complete his studies. After his or- 
dination he established ‘‘ The Community of 
Paulists,’’? whose object is to bring the printing- 
press to bear upon the spread of the Catholic 
religion in the United States. The matter for 
the Catholic World, and the smaller publications 
of the denomination, for Sunday-schools and 

eneral circulation, are chiefly written or edited 
os the Paulist fathers, and through these means 
he and his colleagues are working out their “‘ vo- 
cation.’? The community exacts no special vows 
from its members, and the inmates are free from 
the usual restrictions of Catholic orders. They 
propose to convert men by convincing the rea- 
son, their leader announcing as cardinal points 
in his creed, that ‘‘ man has no right to surren- 
der his judgment;”’ that ‘‘religion is a ques- 
tion between God and the soul; no human 
authority, therefore, has any right to enter its 
sacred sphere; every man was made by his 
Creator to do his own thinking;’’ and that 
‘there is no degradation so abject as the submis- 
sion of the eternal interests of the soul to the 
private authority or dictation of any man or 
body of men, whatever may be their titles.” 

—The courtship and marriage of M. Guizor, 
as just disclosed by a writer who professes to 
know all about it, are among the true romances 
of the time. Thus: ‘‘ At the house of the editor 
of a periodical for which M. Guizor wrote he 
often met a young lady named PavULINE DE 
MEULAN, who, like him, supported herself by her 
pen. Mademoiselle De Meutay fell ill; she was 
the mainstay of her mother and sisters, and dur- 
ing her forced abstinence from literary labor the 
whole family were in danger of falling into dis- 
tress. One morning she received a long paper, 
in a disguised hand, but in precise imitation o 
her own literary style, with a note stating that 
while her illness continued articles equally suit- 
ed to the magazine on which she was —— 
would be forwarded to her. When Mile. Dz 
MEuLAN recovered her health she made every 
effort to discover her unknown benefactor, but 
in vain. Atlength he presented himself; it was 
the shy, austere man of letters whom she had 60 
often met at the editor’s house; and shortly 
afterward Mlle. PauLINE DE MEULAN became 
Madame Guizor.” 

—That excessive Indian, RED Coup, has an 
only brother-in-law, whose name is ‘* He-NEVER- 
Weeps.”? Which reminds the writer, who has 
been much among the Indians, that he scarcely 
ever saw a man Indian laugh. ‘The lady Indian 
sometimes lights up into a faint smile, but never 
indulges in a guffaw. 
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Manner of making Frame- sign, the threads which come 

; j = = GED = ——— 2 : 2 : on the outside of the work 

work with different Tr ck kw ww, YY vk =e wae \ =a 1 : . must be stretched first, so that 

Foundations and Borders, 7 \. J, ae de 2 Am dm im op Dla ae Ge it he threads last etvetched shail 

Figs. 1-14, : A 1 “oe EV / sj es : : wee form the wrong side of the 

Tus kind of work is well work. For this design take a 

suited to worsted capes, hoods, ball of floss silk (single thread), 

mantelets, children’s sacques, tie the end in a small loop, and 
chest’ protectors, etc., and may 


lay the loop around the corner 
also be used for mats, antima- swift designated with a on Fig. 
cassars, and the like, worked 


2, draw the loop tight on the 
either with worsted or cotton. swift; the laying on of the 
It requires less material than working thread is always done 
other worsted-work, and is more in this manner (see Fig. 3, 
rapidly and easily made, while which shows the loop not yet 
the implements can be found in tightened); then lay the thread 
every household. 


around the swift ) designated 
These implements consist of a common board (not a on Fig. 2, pass it down the line to the swift ¢, lay it around 
frame, as the name would indicate), which must be of the 


OE’ Oy, Vy x this and the swift d, then pass it down the line and around e 
same length and width as the article to be worked. A drawing- Zs Yp 7 and f, and ccntince in this manner. When the outlines of the 
board, ironing-board, or plain table may be used. A hammer and % pattern are straight the stretching can be continued in exactly the 
a pair of pincers, wire swifts without heads, and a tape-needle (one same manner; but in patterns with curved outlines it is sometimes 
with the end slightly pointed is preferable) are furthermore required. necessary to pass aver one or more swifts, in order that the lines may 

The process of frame-work is di- remain at exactly equal distances from each Other. Moreover, when a 
vided into the stretching of the line is broken by a convex outline of the 
threads, and the working of them pattern, stretch the thread to the outline 
together at the intersecting points. only, and leave the remainder of the line 
In stretching the thread, which unnoticed for the present. Having stretch- 
must be very evenly done, the ed all the threads running in one direction, 
shape of the article and the design fasten the thread on the next swift, as 
must be carefully observed. Be- shown by the illustration, Fig. 4, by laying 
fore stretching the threads, draw the thread in a loop around the left fore- 
the shape of the article in full si.« finger; passing it over the swift, draw it 
on white paper. Cut out this pa tight with the right hand, and repeat once 
per along the outlines, and fesien or twice. Fig. 4 shows the first loop loose 
it on the board along its outer edge on the swift and the second one formed. 
by means of the swifts. ‘The swifts Now stretch the threads still missing on 
must be driven a quarter of an one corner of the pattern, pass the thread 
inch into the board, and must be between the next swift to the swift at the 
at equal distances from each other, right-hand corner of Fig. 2, and then, fol- 
and come exactly opposite each 


: é 4 lowing the lines, stretch silk threads as be- 
other at opposite parts of the pat- Fig. 7.—T vine THe’ Tureaps, fore, which must cross the threads before 
tern. ‘To facilitate the driving in stretched. These threads must have the 
of the swifts, and the subsequent stretching of the threads, draw ver- same direction as the upper layer of worsted threads of the same cor- 
tical and horizontal lines on the paper pattern before fastening it on ner. Having stretched the silk cross-wise, fasten it, lay on a quadruple 
the board; the lines must be at equal distances from each other (the worsted thread in the same manner, and stretch it like the silk thread. 
vertical lines must generally run parallel with the middle line of the This completes the stretching. Having fastened the thread, wind it 
pattern). For many designs it is well‘also to draw the diagonal lines ; several times around the outer edges of the work, as shown by Fig. 5, 

; by passing the thread alternately Lefore and behind the swifts. ‘To 















Fig. 4.—Fastentng ‘THreavs at THE END 
OF THE WorK. 
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Fig. 9.—Frame-work Founpation For. Hoops, Cares, ETc. Fig. 5.—WInpinG THE Swirts 


Fig. 1.—Sxcrfow or PATTERN IN SQUARES FASTENED 
WORK AND FINISHING WITH BUTTON-HOLE STITCH. TV THE Boarp with SwIrts. 


that is, lines drawn from the upper left- 
hand to the under right-hand corner, and 
vice versa; the lines must cross each 
other at the intersecting points of the 
straight squares. For many designs the 
diagonal lines alone are sufticient. | Fig. 1 
shows a pattern with straight lines fas- 
tened on the board by means of swifts. 
For some designs the threads must be’ 
closely stretched ; in this case the swifts 
must be closer together. When the swifts 
are all driven in, begin to stretch the 
threads. ‘This is done with single, double, 
or any number of threads, at various dis- 
tances, according to the design that is to 
he worked. Fig. 2 shows the manner 
of stretching the threads for the 
cape which was given in the last 

Number, and which is worked 
in the design shown by Fig. 

8. For this design the 
lines for the course of 

the thread must be 


make it plainer, this thread-is shown 
in a lighter color on the illustration. 
Now begin working the threads to- 
gether at the intersecting points. 
For this take a single thread of 


the tape-needle with it, and form a 
knot at one end. With the latter 
end Jay on the thread as shown by 
Fig. 6, draw the thread tight, and 
for the first stitch pass the needle un- 
der the entire number of threads at 
the next, intersecting point, as shown 
by Fig. 7, lay the thread around the 
needle as shown by the illustration, 
pull the needle through the loop — 

_ thus formed, and draw the 
thread tight. But in doing 
this the part of the work- 
ing thread before the 
loop must be held fast. 
Having completed 
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Fig. 3. —LAyiInG on THE ‘THREADS TO BEGIN 
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MANNER OF MAKING FRAME-WORK WITH DIFFERENT. FOUNDATIONS AND BORDERS, Fics. 1-14. 








worsted about 24 inches long, thread 
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Fig. 1.—Point Lace 
Epcixc ror Covers, 
Cusnions, CURTAINS, ETC. 


intersecting point, work another knot there, and so 
continue (see illustration, Fig. 7, on which the work- 
ing thread is shown lighter than the others). When 
the working thread is almost used up tie another 
thread to it; the knot made in doing this forms no 
hinderance to working, as it can easily be passed be- 


FOR CHLLD FROM 
5 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 1.—Worstep Siireer 
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» TO 


tween the layers of thread. Having worked the inter- 
secting points all together in this way, work button- 
hole stitches on the outer edge, as shown by Fig. 5; 
in this way a firm edge is formed. Finally; draw the 
completed work from the swifts. 

Work all foundations in the way described for Fig. 8, 
using thread strands of various thicknesses, and stretching them at intervals, ac- 
cording to the design to be worked. Work them together at the intersecting 
points in the manner described for Fig. 8; after workiag a stiteh either pass 
the thread along the stretched threads, as in Fig. 8, so as not to show on the 
right side of the work, or pass it across the open space between each two points 
af intersection, so that it forms the design in connection with the stretched 
threads (see Figs. 9 and 10). Many designs are ornamented with small 
tufts of worsted-(see Fig. 10). For these tufts stretch: strandsiof 10 or 12 
threads before stretching the remaining threads, and work them together 
with the latter at the intersecting points. After taking the work from the 
swifts cut through half or the entire thickness of the thick strands on the 
right side of the work between each two points of intersection. Afterward 
trim off the tufts thus formed evenly. 

When an article consists of several parts, each part is worked separately, 
and then they are joined to- 
gether. 

The foundation, Fig. 9, is 
worked with white zephyr and 
coarse white floss» silk. ‘lo 
make it the swifts must be two- 
fifths of an inch apart, and the 
straight and diagonal lines of 
the paper also. First stretch 
a single white silk thread along 
the diagonal lines, and then 
across these a fourfold thread 
of white zephyr worsted also 
diagonally. ‘Then stretch a 
double white worsted 
thread along the verti- 
eal lines; these must 
be four-fifths of an inch 
apart,and always come 
on the intersecting 
points of the diagonal 
threads; finally, stretch 
a single thread along 
the horizontal _ lines, 
also at intervals of four- 
fifths of an inch, and 
let them cross the dou- 
ble threads, as shown 
by the _ illustration. 

Now work the threads 
together at their inter- 
secting points, as in 


FRAME-WoRK SCARF. 
[See Fig. 13, Page 36.] 
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must be two-fifths of an inch apart. First fasten a 

twelve-thread strand of white worsted to one of the 

corner swifts, and —_ it in a vertical direction to 

the opposite corner, > pass over seven swifts, fasten 

the strand to the following swift, and again stretch it 

in a vertical direction to the opposite swift; pass over 
vey), 
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CLotu Srirver ror CHILD FROM 3 TO 5 
YEARS OLD, 


the following three swifts, and from the next swift pass 
the strand in a vertical direction to the opposite swift ; 
repeat from *. Now fasten a single white silk thread 
to the first of the three swifts before passed over, and 
carry it in a vertical direction to the opposite swift, pass 
it in a vertical direction to the opposite swift, carry it back in a vertical direction 
to the Gpposite swift, so that now three silk threads are stretched between the two 
worsted strands separated ‘by three swifts. Having stretched silk threads on each 
three swifts separating the worsted strands in the manner above described, stretch 
four-thread worsted strands diagonally from the upper left-hand corner to the under 
right-hand corner, letting the strands come a fifth of an inch apart. Then stretch 
a double-thread strand in a horizontal direction, so that the strands come 
four-fifths of an inch apart, and them work the strands together at the inte?- 
secting points, in doing which work, first, each second following row of inter- 
secting strands together in a vertical direction, and then the intersecting points 
still left free in a horizontal direction, as shown by the illustration, Draw 
the work from the swifts, and cut through half the thickness of the twelve- 
thread strands between each two intersecting points; in this way small tufts 
are formed. Finally, embroider the foundation with long dots of red worsted. 
‘The border, of which Fig. 11 
shows a completed section, and 
Fig. 12 the manner of making, 
is worked with a triple thread 
of worsted. Drive, first, a row 
of swifts into a long board at in- 
tervals of three-tenths of an inch. 
An inch and a fifth from this 
drive in a similar row of swifts, 
letting this row run parallel with 
the first, and the swifts come 
three-tenths of an inch apart. 
Now drive in three swifts at the 
ends of the rows at intervals of 
three-fifths of an 
inch (see illustra- 
tion). Fasten a 
three-thread strand 
on the corner swift 
designated with «, 
pass the thread 
around the swift 4, 
then back to the 
swift ¢ of the first 
row. Iaving com- 
pleted this row of 
points, fasten the 
thread to the next 
corner swift, pass 
around to the sec- 
ond swift of the 
nearest cross - wise 
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i working the foundation shown by the illustration, | edge, pass it back to the opposite swift of the other 
3 i Fig. 8 (see instructions for frame- work), in such a | cross-wise edge, then to the next swift, and then stretch 
= | . x manner that the part of the working thread coming | two more threads, which must run parallel to the 
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Fig. 2,—EmBromerrep Borper For Hoops, Biovses, 


at the points of intersection (see Fig. 12), and then 
slip the completed border from the swifts. 
For the border, Figs. 13 and 14, stretch a row of 
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ints with a quadruple thread, as for the border, 
Fig. 11, and going back, pass the thread around 
the swifts still left free, so that a second row of 
points may be formed, which cross those pre- 
viously formed. Mase ys these two rounds twice, 
and work the t! together at the intersect- 
ing points in the middle (see illustration, Fig. 
14); finally draw the work from the swifts. — 

The material most commonly used in making 
garments is zephyr and split worsted, of any de- 
sired color; and if it is wished to finish the work 
more elegantly floss silk is used. 


Point Lace Edgings, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See {llastrations on page 37. 
‘Taxer nb used ior ner nomena ooress oer 
tains, 8 er-sleeves, e and a 
worked with point sce braid and. linen thread, as 
mn in Supplement to Harper's Bazar, No. 11, Vol. 


Frame-work Scarf. 
See illustration on page 37. 


Tas scarf is thirty-two inches long and six inches 
wide, and is wo with white zephyr worsted and 
white floss silk, in the —— shown 7 Fig. 9, page 36. 
The outer is trimmed with the frame-work bor- 
der shown b . 13, page 86. Buttons and loops, and 
worsted and silk tassels complete the scarf, as shown 
by the illustration. 


Crochet Scarf with Worsted Balls. 
See illustration on page 37. 

Tnus scarf is thirty-two inches long and six inches 
wide, and is worked in a kind of Tunisian stitch, and 
trimmed all around the outer edge with violet worsted 
balls, and at the under edge with white worsted fringe, 

n the scarf at one of the under edges with a founda- 
tion of 5 st. (stitches), and on this work 1 pr. (pattern 
row) in the common funisian stitch ; work the follow- 
ing rounds like hood with scarf ends in last Bazar, 
but widen at the’end of each pr. until the pr. meas- 
ures six inches. Work without bite am J until the 
scarf is of the length desired, narrowing the last pat- 
tern rows in the #2ife proportion that the first were 
widened. All around the outer edge sew violet worst- 
ed balls on the shawl, and trim the under edges with 
fringe. Buttons and loops serve to close it. 


Knitted Scarf. 
See illustration on page 37. 


Tare scarf is seventy-five inches long, and is worked 
Jengthwiee with white split worsted and fine wooden 
knitting-needles. Work a foundation of 420 st., and on 
this work 8 rounds, which must all appear plain on the 
right side of the work, then one round alternately 2 k. 
(knit plain) together, t. t. 0.; the t. t. o. are knit off as 
et. in the next round; now follow8 rounds plain; then 
gather up the st. of the edge, and work each st. of the 
edge together with the corresponding st. of the last 
round. Now work an open-work strip in the follow- 
ing manner: 1st. round.—All p. 2d round.—Alternate- 
ly 2 k. together, t. t.0. 3d and 4th rounds,—All k. 5th 
round.—. caer f p. 2 together, t. t.0. 6th round. 
—All Repeat these 6 rounds twice; this gives the 
strip the width required. Work four times alternately 
a strip consisting of fourteen rounds, which must a 
pear all plain on the right side, and an open-work strip 
as before; then work a point edge as at the beginnins 
of the scarf. Gather the ends of the completed sca 
closely, and finish them with white worsted tassels, as 
shown by the illustration. 


Worsted Slipper for Child from 3 to 5 Years old. 
See illustration on page 37. 


Tar slipper shown by the illustration, Fig. 10, may be 
made of any desired size. To make it, cnt the sole of 
cloth, or any remnants (forthis take any shoeas aguide), 
in an eight or ten fold layer. Sew through these lay- 
ers with strong linen thread. Then take a pair of old 
woolen stockings (for a slipper for a child from three 
to five take the stockings of a six-year-old child). The 
more the stockings are shrunken by long wear and fre- 

uent ee he better. Cut the upper from the 

ront of the leg, stretch it over a shoe of the proper 
size, tack it to the cloth sole, and draw the shoe out of 
the slipper; turn the latter inside out, overhand the 
sole and upper firmly together. Put in the lining, 
which consists of the raveled threads of the knitting- 
work. To line it, take a double raveled thread, and 
with it sew close cross seams about three-fifths of an 
inch wide to the under side of the upper, taking care 
not to draw the thread too tightly, and not to let the 
stitches show through on the outside. After completing 
the cross seam cut the threads on one side of it. Make 
the next cross seam about a quarter of an inch from 
the standing ends, and again cut the threads (see illus- 
tration); between the standing threads of the two 
cross seams there must not be more than a quarter 
of an inch space. Continue working in this manner 
until the upperis covered. Now turn the slipper right 
side out, trim off the upper edge evenly, overhand it 
with long stitches, in doing which hold it in slightly, 

and bind it with red worsted braid, or a plain knitt 
strip worked in rounds going backward and forward. 
Ornament the outside of the slipper with red and black 
worsted in the manner shown by the illustration, Fig. 
2. For this stretch double black threads cross-wise 
over the slipper, and then a single red thread so that 
the latter comes between the two black threads, and 
fasten the threads at the intersecting points with a 
cross-stitch of black linen thread. 


Cloth Slipper for Child from 3 to 5 Years old. 
See illustration on page 37. 


Tus slipper is made of brown cloth. The fur-like 
lining ‘s made of raveled threads of knitting-work. To 
make this slipper a pair of old woolen stockings, from 
which the feet are cut off, is required. The feet are 
lined on the inside in the manner described for the 
Worsted Slipper, but no care need be taken to prevent 
the stitches from showing on the outside, as they are 
afterward covered with the cloth. Cut the soles of 
remnants of cloth in eight or ten fold layers, and sew 
through the layers. Cut the uppers for the outside of 
the slipper of cloth, allowing them to be fully large 
enough, letting the seam come at the back of the heel, 
and the thread run straight for the front of the upper. 
For the shape take a shoe of the right size as a guide. 
Use the slipper, which must previously be stuffed, as a 
last, and stretch the cloth over it, tacking the latter to 
the slipper; then tack the under edge of the cloth to 
the sole, in doing which hold in the side edge of the 
front of the upper slightly. Rip the cloth from the 
slipper, turn it inside out, and overhand the cloth to 
the sole with linen thread taken double. Trim off the 
edge of the sole neatly, put the lining, previously pre- 
pared, into the slipper, and bind both parts at the up- 
per edge with colored worsted braid. Finish the front 
of the slipper with a rosette of the same, 


Knitted Scarf, to be worked as a Hood, 


+ See illustration on page 37. 

Tats soft and elastic scarf may be worn wound about 
the neck, or arranged on the head and neck as shown 
by the illustration ; it is worked with very coarse wood- 
en knitting-needles and white split zephyr, entirely 
plain, and going backward and forward, and is worked 
cross-wise on a foundation of 200 st., and is three yards 
— and laid together to half of its width. At the 
ends the lengthwise edges of the scarf are sewed to- 
gether for a length of eight inches. The ends are 
gathered and finished with tassels. 


Borders in Colored Embroidery, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 37. 

Turse borders are suitable for ornamenting blouse 
\aists, sacques, hoods, Talm: hey are worked 
on cashmere, with silk of various colors, in chain 
stitch, eatin stitch, and point Russe. 





BURIED TO-DAY. 


Cox» is the wind that blows up from the river; 
Cold is the blast that sweeps over the plain; 

In the bleak breath of the morning I shiver— 
Shiver and weep in my desolate pain. 

She was so fair, like the rose or the lily— 
Fair, oh, too fair to be hidden away! 

And the grave is so dark and so damp and so chilly; 
And she—oh, my love !—will be buried to-day. 


White is the enow that is heaped on the meadow; 
Whiter the face in this desoiate room; 

Low in the valley lurk darkness and shadow— 
Low lies my heart in its sorrow and gloom. 

How the spades scrape on the sods they are breaking— 
Breaking and cutting the snow-drifts away! 

How the men bend to the grave they are making ; 
And she—oh, my love !—will be buried to-day. 


Thick are the walls, but the harsh wind will enter, 
And chill her through all her long slumber I know ; 
Rich are her robes, but the merciless winter 
Will beat en her breast with its tempests of snow. 
Ah! she was guarded and shielded from sorrow, 
Kept from the darkness and shadows alway ; 
But she will lie as the beggar to-morrow, 
My love—oh, my love!—that is buried to-day. 





A BRAUTIFUL IDIOT. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


HAPPIER being than Mattie Severance it 

would not have been easy to find on the 
night when her lover slipped the engagement-ring 
on her finger without a word. 

They had grown up together, Lawrence Read 
and she ; since their earliest recollection they had 
been playmates ; attending different schools, they 
had yet read from the same books, enjoyed the 
same excitements, pursued the same pleasures. 
When Lawrence went to college Mattie had still 
kept herself beside him in one or two of his fa- 
vorite studies. It was she to whom he seemed to 
return in vacations more than to any one else. 
It was she to whom he went for praise of his Com- 
mencement-part, for advice as to his profession, 
for sympathy in every gladness or sadness of his 
life. It was she to whom he sent letters during 
all his European tour, and it was she with whom 
he spent now almost every evening of his life, 
and such parts of every day as were not occu- 
pied by the small demands of his only half-fledged 
profession.. In fact, so much had they been to- 
gether, such unanimity of sentiment was theirs, 
that they sometimes seemed to each other to be 
but one soul. 

How much of this relation was due to Law- 
rence’s efforts one could hardly determine. He 
was a person of indolent temperament, and con- 
sequently a man of habit. He had always, from 
his childhood, found the Severance house a pleas- 
ant one, and one in contrast to his own home— 
the abode of two chilly aunts, who lived on an 
annuity that would die when they did; and for 
the rest, it was not he that tried to please Mat- 
tie, but Mattie who had shaped herself with ref- 
erence only to him,-who had stimulated him by 
her emulous exertions, who had never had an- 
other thought or wish than that of pleasing Law- 
rence—Lawrence who was, however, very kind- 
ly willing to be pleased. Perhaps nobody saw 
his faults more plainly than Mattie did; but cer- 
tainly nobody save herself could have been so 
lenient toward them that the very faults were 
dear. She knew he was indolent, a creature of 
habit, of self-indulgence, of some moral timidity, 
of great selfishness; but, for all that, she would 
have had every man in the world exactly like 
him. She had, far off in a seldom-visited cham- 
ber of her brain, a vague idea that he might have 
done a nobler thing than spend two-thirds of his 
little fortune in visiting Europe when he did, 
alone, and leave himself but barely enough for 
existence on his return; but that very idea im- 
plied a universe into which she never enter- 
ed—too modest, too maidenly, to go unless an- 
other conducted her; and if now and again a 
word, a glance, a remembrance, caused her to look 
upon it, she closed the daring eyes with a thrill; 
for in that new, delicious universe Lawrence loved 
her as his wife, and their lives were one, as their 
souls already were. 

But at length—and perhaps it was because a 
lover came, came only to be rejected, but also to 
teach Lawrence what life might be without her— 
it was Lawrence’s own hand that led her over 
the threshold of that sweet, new world ; and when 
he dropped the hand there glittered the ring upon 
it, like a flower full of dew. 

Lawrence had been in melancholy mood for 
some weeks. Since the first appearance of the 
rejected lover, in truth, it might have been no- 
ticed, had there been any one to collate facts, and 
then declare whether the mood were fear, or 
wounds, or the pique of jealousy. To-night they 
had been at the opera together, and Mattie her- 
self had suggested walking down, thinking the 
fresh air would be good for Lawrence after mop- 
ing in his office all day ; and as they walked their 
words had turned on personal matters, and Law- 
rence had told her of the old foreign scrivener 
who had been advising him to ‘‘ range himself.” 
Somehow Mattie felt a sudden indignation blaze 
up within her against the old busy-body ; but quite 
as inexplicably it changed into a feeling of regard 
for him as she heard Lawrence’s reply, that while 
he had not the means to maintain a wife in all 
fit indulgences he should not submit one to pri- 
vations, 

“*And what did he say to that?” asked Mat- 
tie, as if ceremony obliged her to say something. 

**Oh, he said that a true wife thought nothing 
a deprivation while sharing it with a true hus- 
band. Was he right, Mattie ?” 

“*T suppose so,” she answered, absently, and 
pausing to arrange her veil, that had blown itself 
into a snarl around her face. 

“I thought so myself,” said Lawrence. 
‘What's the matter with that veil? Yes, I 
quite agreed with. him, and it occurred to me, 
in spite of my opinions, that if one’s choice had 





been made it would be a wise thing to seal it with 
a sign and superscription, to keep marauders—” 

‘*Dear me!” cried Mattie. ‘‘There goes my 
veil!” And by the time the gauze was captured 
and readjusted they were in the lobby of the 
opera-house. 

So they had taken their seats, and abandoned 
themselves to the scenes before them; for Law- 
rence, who loved all luxury of the eye or ear, 
never wearied of this drama exalted into the ideal ; 
and for Mattie an opera lost nothing when she 
heard it by Lawrence’s side, and trembled the 
while in a new glory of shining hopes and ten- 
der fears. 

It was snowing when they came out, and the 
carriage having been sent after them, they had 
sped homeward too swiftly for many words, and 
he had come in under the gas-light with her to 
try over a melody that kept singing in his ear, 
to light a cigar, to say good-night. They stood 
there a minute in the deserted drawing-room ; 
the storm and sleet blew white without; within, 
a splendor of purple flames fluttered and flick- 
ered over the glowing bed of anthracite; the 
flowers, blooming in the great window’s embra- 
sure, sent their perfume through the rooms; they 
were still throbbing to the music they had heard. 
She looked up, where she stood on the rug, to 
find his eyes fastened on her with a look in them 
which she could not mistake—a lover’s look ; 
and suddenly he had bent, and his lips were on 
hers, clinging to them, growing to them, in one 
long kiss; and then, without a word, he was gone, 
and only that ring upon her finger remained to 
tell her it was no dream—that after all these 
years she had been transformed in Lawrence’s 
eyes, and he loved her. She stood there looking 
at the ring—an old family ring of his that she 
had heard him say an ancestor had given to his 
bride—a lozenge of lapis lazuli, on which, in 
diamond sparks, were set his own initials; and 
she remembered what he had said that evening 
about his seal and superscription, and without 
an atom of rebellion, or of any thing but joyful 
humility, she was glad and proud to wear the 
fetter that marked her as his own—glad and 
proud in a strange, bewildered way; for she 
could’ not understand how the friendship had 
developed into this; could not, after all, believe 
it had ; but then she remembered that long, warm 
kiss upon her mouth, with all its fervent mean- 
ing, and her heart was beating wildly, and she 
was hiding her face in her hands from the sight 
of the night itself. 

For the lover whom Mattie had rejected had 
not occasioned her a single complacent thought, 
or so much asa tremor of vanity. Hardly aware 
of his existence hefore the avowal of his feelings, 
she became less so afterward. She had never 
had any other; and conscious of her plain face, 
and of her distant manner to strangers, that she 
found it impossible to overcome, and sure that 
Lawrence’s affection was only a matter of long 
habit, she had never expected to have one, least 
of all this splendid Lawrence, dark, handsome, 
heroic, successful in every thing, admired of all! 
Her face was, indeed, a plain one; for though 
the features were good, and the eyes and lashes 
and brows were dark, the skin was a hopeless 
confusion of clayey tints, and the hair was a 
dusty red—not that sumptuous fleece of burn- 
ished gold which poets love and painters paint, 
but the poor carroty shade which has not a sav- 
ing grace. She knew this, and knew it so weli 
that she knew nothing whatever of her fine and 
stately figure, of her lovely ways with those she 
loved, of the perfect sweetness and purity of ex- 
pression that redeemed the plain face with every 
word and thought. Now, as she stood in the 
firelight for a long moment ere fleeing from her- 
self and her delight into dreams, she chanced to 
glance in the great mirror, and she saw her face 
rosy with blushes and irradiated with happiness 
till it was fairly beautiful. She paused a mo- 
ment, in a comical sort of consternation, to look 
at it. ‘*Oh, it is a good omen!” she cried to 
herself, as she fled up the stairs. ‘‘ Perhaps I 
shall always be beautiful in his eyes!” 

But Lawrence was not, for any length of time, 
so speechless as on that night of the silent be- 
trothal, nor soon again so gloomy as he had been 
shortly before. He came in the next day in 
sparkling spirits, singing, 

“Come boat me o’er, come row me o’er, 
Come boat me o’er to Charlie; 
Tl _gie John Ross another bawbee 

To ferry me o’er to Charlie!” 
But when he reached the drawing-room, still 
singing, full of gladness and gayety, 

** We'll o’er the water and o’er the sea, 
We'll o’er the water to Charlie; 
Come weal, come woe, we'll gather and go, 

And live or die wi’ Charlie!” 
and found Mattie all alone by the piano there, 
putting the tossed music into order, half busy, 
half dreamy, and every now and then pausing to 
look at the ring on her finger and make sure that 
it was there, he hushed himself, and standing 
with his back against the door, held his arms 
wide open ,for her, and then folding her closely 
as she fluttered into the embrace, the torrent of 
words and of endearments broke forth—of con- 
fession concerning the long, slow growth of his 
love, of regret for the years and days lost to the 
lover, of rejoicing that the future was insepara- 
bly theirs, and all bashful, ashamed, tender, and 
glad together. And Mattie, at first scarcely dar- 
ing to believe her senses, and at last blissfully 
warm and happy to the core of her heart, heard 
him quietly, without a dozen sentences the morn- 
ing long, but in an intense dream of bliss, with 
raptures no less deep than his, and with a thank- 
fulness that might have disarmed the fates above 
her—perhaps that did. A long, delightful morn- 
ing it was; nothing disturbed them; no trifling 
callers interrupted them; they had the first 
draught of their happiness without another 
breath to blow the foam away. They had been 
content enough as matters stood between them 
before, they thought; why their new relation 





was so infinitely richer in experience and in 
hope would have been an enigma even to them- 
selves; and when, at last, recollection of the 
fact that there was an outside world where 
dwelt other people, and in which each of them 
had other duties, crept back upon them, Mattie 
could no more have told why she hid her head 
among the sofa cushions in a flood of joyous 
tears than Lawrence could have. told why he 


leaped down stairs, singing again, and with all 


his heart, and all his voice as well—a glad and 
clear tenor voice— . 
“T swear by moon and stars sae bricht, 
And the sun that glances early, 


If I had twenty thousand lives 
I'd gie them a’ for Charlie!” 


It was to be a long engagement, of course. 
Neither of them had any objection to that. How 
could they wish to abridge such a period as those 
days made? ‘There would be enough to fill it, 
with plans to make, castles to build, so much to 
do, and every thing to hope. Matty must learn 
to be a very exact housekeeper, for a poor man’s 
wife needed the help of the most thorough sys- 
tem; and Lawrence must give up all his frivoli- 
ties and extravagances, fast horses, Champagnes, 
and partagas, and bend all his energies upon 
cases and clients. He went to work with fresh 
vigor, nerved in every effort by thoughts of the 
little home one day to be his; by pictures so real 
as to be living things ; thoughts of sunshiny morn- 
ings when he should go to his duties, leaving Mat- 
tie among her flowers ; of happy evenings when 
he should return to a room where the fire was 
glowing just as on that night when he put his 
ring on Mattie’s finger, where the silver and 
china of his tea-table reflected every dancing 
flame, and Mattie sat by the hearth, perhaps 
with rosy faces clustering round her, and all up- 
turned to welcome him, like flowers to the sun. 
It is true that Lawrence loved beauty, and that 
Mattie did not possess it; but he loved her so 
truly, so tenderly, that in those days he never 
noticed the absence of it; and with these thoughts, 
these expectations, animating him, it was no won- 
der that he wrought with a will, idled no hours 
of that first year, and began to make a name for 
himself, and to receive returns that in another 
year, or at most a couple, would allow him to 
realize every dream, and, with the help that Mr. 
Severance would yield, take Mattie from her fa- 
ther’s house to his. 

So the days went by, losing something of their 
novelty, but nothing of their pleasure, rather 
deepening into a still content ; not the old tame 
content that the days used to have before the two 
were acknowledged lovers, but a content with the 
present and with each other in which there bub- 
bled all the wild sparkle of hope; a content 
broken in upon, if such a thing could be at all, 
by only one untoward event. Mr. Severance had 
allowed the use of his name upon a friend’s pa- 
per; that friend had failed to meet his obliga- 
tions ; the burden had fallen upon Mr. Severance, 
and had, so cruelly crippled him that he was 
obliged to dispose of his pleasant house and its 
elegant appurtenances, and remove his family to 
a cheaper and smaller one, where they could live 
only by practicing a thousand economies; and 
there was already some mention of Mattie’s giv- 
ing singing-lessons, for she had a sweet voice, 
cultivated to the last degree. Mr. Severance had 
hopes of reinstating himself some day, but it 
could only be after a long time; and, of course, 
he could do nothing to assist the lovers in com- 
mencing life by themselves, and they must wait 
even longer than they had intended. 

But except for that, and for the pain of seeing 
others stripped of the comforts to which they had 
been accustomed, the misfortune at first made 
little odds to the lovers, They knew nothing of 
the fret of a long engagement on the emotions ; 
they were young; they could afford to wait; a 
home of their own would be all the sweeter when 
it should be theirs at last. While Lawrence saw 
Mattie moving about so gently, taking so much 
care upon herself, doing £0 much to lighten the 
trials of others, he declared he would not have 
had it otherwise, if he could, and thus have been 
kept in ignorance of this side of her character ; 
and while Mattie saw Lawrence every day hasten- 
ing to meet her—with that long-limbed stride of 
his, with a color in his cheek from the wind that 
blew back the dark hair from his starry eyes, and 
with a smile upon his lips,’ says tender, always 
kind—she had not another . ish in the world. 

But there was a serpent, we are told, even in 
Paradise, and in course of time the venomous 
fangs of the creature protruded into this one. It 
came in the shape of Lawrence’s indolent tend- 
encies, perpetually rasped by sight of the indus- 
try going on around him whenever he entered the 
Severance house, and of his love of beauty, that 
found so little satisfaction where the fact of pov- 
erty, disguise it as they might, obtruded itself 
upon him. He could not but perceive that his 
calls sometimes kept Mattie away from duties 
that demanded her ; half the time when he went 
a squalling damsel sat thrumming on the piano, 
and on every one of Mattie’s musical nerves as 
well; and he often must needs feel his presence 
atthe table an embarrassment. Thus it was, nat- 
urally enough, that little by little he absented 
himself more and more from the latter, and even 
made his evening visits much less a matter of 
course than they had been. Naturally enough, 
too, these circumstances became exceedingly vex- 
atioustohim. He had theory about the degrad- 
ing influence of poverty ; he longed to get Mattie 
out of that house; hv was totally unable to do so. 
He knew if he had not spent two-thirds of his 
little patrimony in his European journey there 
would have been no trouble about it at all; and 
hating to blame himself, and wanting to blame 
somebody, he fell into a sour and morose state 
of mind, in which he would keep away from 
Mattie for days ata time, and then return to her 
in a storm of self-reproach, which the sight of 
her pale, grieved face would turn into angry self- 
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extenuation, and all the sweet content was gone, 
and unquiet ruled in its place. 

They were hard days just then for poor Mat- 
tie—days in which she needed her lover’s tender- 
ness more than ever before, and when it failed 
her. It amazed and confused her that this 
should be; she was not able to understand it; 
she believed firmly that he loved her the same 
as ever; she could not see why he failed to ex- 
press the love, to take pleasure in it, to find sol- 
ace in that for all the pressure and mishaps of 
the practical things in life. But she took heart 
of grace to herself, knowing that her father was 
struggling bravely, hoping that the times would 
brighten, that good-fortune would return to them, 
that the things necessary to Lawrence’s pleasure 
would be theirs again ; not looking scrutinizingly 
enough into the depths of Lawrence’s character 
to see that he wearied of exertion, and of that 

rospect of its necessity through life which made 
it trebly irksome now; not sufficiently well ac- 

uainted with hitman nature in general to know 
that the time had come, accelerated by all these 
disheartening affairs, when change was as neces- 
sary to him as-his breath, change of some sort, 
be it their marriage or their separation; and she 
strove, but strove in vain, in all self-forgetfulness 
and patience, to atone to Lawrence for the dis- 
comforts that love of her was bringing him. 

It was in this unfortunate state of mind and 
feeling that Lawrence, who had not seen Mattie 
for several days, and who felt as if he were tired 
of virtue and her and poverty together, was urged 
by one of his friends into acceptance of an invita- 
tion to Mrs. Van Vliet’s ball—the kind of thing 
from which, foreseeing that his circumstances 
would for years.be more or less straitened, he 
had gradually withdrawn himself. ‘It will 
bring me out of my moods,” said he; and he 
went. 

Going did not increase his content, however. 
He said to himself, bitterly, that he was an alien 
here, that all these delights were such as he must 
forego—the atmosphere of luxury, with old paint- 
ings, rich draperies, statues blushing into life in the 
rosy light about them, the fragrance of exotics, 
the presence of beautiful women, the murmur of 
perfect music, the banquet-tables glittering with 
gold and crystal and the ransacking of all the 
harvests of the earth. He turned to go, in a rage 
with himself for having entered the place at all, 
when he saw Isabel Le Jaune. 

She stood in the conservatory, surrounded by 
the dense greenery, vines and grasses hanging 
abont her head, and a stream of light falling full 
upon her—upon her perfect willowy shape, swathed 
in snowy gauzes looped about her with chains and 
stars of diamonds; upon her head, with its band 
of the same resplendent jewels, from which tresses 
of brightest gold fell in a hundred lustrous rings 
and waves far down her back ; upon ker face, with 
its skin soft and exquisite as a blush-rose petal, 
with its features like those of a Psyche, with its 
great eyes blue as the azure depth of mountain 
lakes beneath the shining noon, with its melting 
mouth red-ripe for lover's kisses. 

She was the young widow ofa French general 
of the empire, who—marrying her, at the age of 
fifteen, out of the convent where her parents, then 
traveling in Europe, had placed her—died and 
left her, two years subsequently, unencumbered, 
mistress of herself, of the Le Jaune jewels, and 
of a great fortune. She had returned to Amer- 
ica with her parents a few years later, perhaps a 
little wiser in the ways of the world than when 
she left her convent, but save for her familiarity 
with good pictures, good statues, and good mu- 
sic, quite as uncultivated, if indeed there were 
any soil there to cultivate; and having thrown 
aside her mourning, she was devoting her whole 
energies to society, and dancing like a Menad 
far into every morning of her life. 

‘** By Heaven! did you ever see any thing so 
perfect? Who is she?” demanded Lawrence of 
his friend, as he staid and surveyed her. 

‘* A beautiful idiot,” responded the other. 
‘Shall L introduce you? But then her income 
is only a thousand dollars a week or thereabout.” 

It was Lawrence who waited on young Ma- 
dame Le Jaune to her carriage that night, who 
danced with her at Mrs. ‘en Eyck’s on the next 
night, and at Mrs. M‘Niel’s, who was beside her 
in her box at the theatre, who before long was 
planning the day’s events with her, who made 
out the programme of her morning concerts and 
the list of her evening guests, who rode with her 
on such horses as he had used to ride before his 
weak days of parsimony—those weak, dull days, 
he called them now, with which in the poorest 
and idlest of dreams he had wasted some of the 
best years of his youth. And the father and 
mother of the beautiful being—who had pro- 
nounced him the handsomest man and the di- 
vinest dancer in the world —made Lawrence 
warmly welcome at their home, better pleased 
with the brilliant young solicitor, whose birth 
and whose talents far outweighed the lightness 
of his purse, than with any of the suitors hover- 
ing round their daughter. 

“*TIt is not her fortune,” said they; ‘‘it is 
herself; her angelic goodness, her beauty, have 
taken him captive, and her money can be of 
small moment to this young man, with the prac- 
tice before him. Since marry somebody she 
will, better him than another.” 

And they spoke truly. Her money was the 
last thing that Lawrence thought of — not un- 
welcome when he did think of it—but it was 
herself, her beauty, that had aroused all this 
fervor and fire. How different was this sump- 
tuous home, these spacious apartments, these 
conservatories and flower-grown balconies, from 
the mean and narrow tenement where Mattie 
lived! Ah, here was his proper atmosphere ; 
here his geniur—for Lawrence was one of those 
who believe firmly in themselves, in whatever else 
they disbelieve—had room to grow, to expand ; 
out of such a region he might rise to the alti- 
tudes, might do the work for which Nature had 


designed him. But these were only casual 
thoughts; he had little space or time for more 
than one emotion—an overwhelming passion for 
Isabel, that sucked down all his previous feelings 
like straws in a stream—a wild, unquenchable 
longing to make her his, 

That Isabel was a silent person, seldom say- 
ing much, did not surprise him. He had been 
wont to silent women; his grim old aunts had 
wasted few words before him, and Mattie was 
very quiet, but with what a ditference, it now 
seemed to him! A difference, indeed, Lawrence 
Read, if earthly passion had not blinded your 
eyes with a clod! Behind this silence of Isa- 
bel’s what thoughts reposed he fancied beauti- 
ful to match the beautiful mask they wore! 
What platitudes she did utter were the simple 
expression of wisdom to him; her somewhat 
»;iteful and pointless criticisms of her compan- 
ions were the sweetest satire robbed of all ven- 
om; her trite remarks upon the weather took 
Tennysonian meanings; he gave her credit for all 
imagination, all poesy and profound intelligence ; 
when he spoke to her in eloquent periods he did 


Not even observe the mere monosyllable of her 


reply; it was enough for her to rest her head 
against the high back of the antique chair, and 
to gaze at him out of those limpid eyes through 
which heaven itself seemed to look. When he 
danced with her he never thought of the lack 
of all the bright bon-mots and gay witticisms 
which at such exciting times he had heard from 
Mattie’s lips; it was enough for him, more than 
enough, that his arm clasped her waist and felt 
the beating of her heart; that that perfect face 
breathed just against his own; that he could 
have clasped the woman to his breast and dared 
not. 

In this time Lawrence called at the Severance 
house but twice; and when they wondered at it 
there, Mattie, full of kind excuses for him now 
as ever, laid it at the score of his old goodness 
that could not bear to cause them shame and an- 
noyance in their poverty, and to his impatience 
at never being able to see her alone for these 
vexatious scholars. Perhaps in her heart of 
heart she marveled more than they did—mar- 
veled at the absence of the old caresses, of the 
notes that once went and came like doves be- 
tween them, of the flowers he used to bring her, 
the books, the music—marveled at the complete 
alteration in her life that out of rosy joy had 
grown so bald and gray and sad. 

She was worn with work, weak with the nerv- 
ous worry of the music-lessons that had no re- 
lapse into pleasure; for she had wearily ceased 
to sit at the window expecting to see Lawrence 
dash up to take her a little drive in the country ; 
she no longer listened for his step and his quick 
ring; in a blind way she tried to make herself 
forget the old touch of his arms and his lips. 
She was already tired and sick, when one even- 
ing they brought her in a letter—a cruel letter, 
kind though the terms in which it was couched 
might be. She whirled it into the fire; she could 
not believe he wrote it, that his hand thus shut 
down the flood-gates of her very life, that all the 
years were dust and ashes. She cried out and 
moaned for her love. The morning found her 


ing paper, with loving severity, they read to her 
the announcement of the marriage of Lawrence 
Read with [sabel Le Jaune. That next night 
she lay in a raging fever, her head shorn and 
folded in ice, and her hot delirium haunted by 
a horrible shadow that she called Isabel, and 
from which there was no escape. 

There were six long weeks of wasting fever, 
and then of absolute prostration and nihility, 
when oblivion came to heal a tortured spirit, and 
the sick girl had strength neither to think nor to 
remember. But youth and health conquered in 
the end; and one of the first signs of good re- 
covery was her demand for a looking-glass. 

‘© It was bad enough before!” sh’. cried after 
one glance. ‘‘ But can this hide .us creature be 
Mattie Severance? Oh, no © under he forsook 
me! Take it away! Tak .taway!” For the 
skin had peeled from he. sace, leaving a ruddy, 
parboiled surface beneath; eyenrows and lashes 
had fallen entirely away, and the shorn hair stood 
up around her head like the rays around a foggy 
sun. It was only a moment’s weakness, a mo- 
ment’s scalding tears, and then the brave girl 
looked up with a smile glittering through them, 
and said, ‘‘ Well, well, I must make the best of 
it. I must be so good, mother mine, that you'll 
forget I am so ugly.” 

**'Tush, tush!” said the old doctor. ‘‘ Don’t 
talk of such a thing! That ll mend itself every 
day and leave you better than it found you; for, 
unless I’m mistaken, the fever has brought about 
a new circulation, and the skin in consequence 
will be clearer than it ever was before; and as 
for all the hair, the eyebrows and that, they ‘Il 
come back fast enough, a good many shades 
darker, and curly to boot—” 

‘* Curly evebrows, Doctor 

‘Well, black ones, at any rate.” 

‘*Do you hear that, mother? Oh, Doctor,” 
she cried, ‘‘ it’s too late now!” 

But nothing is ever too late; and if with re- 
turning strength beauty came too late to hurl her 
into life-long siavery with an indolent and selfish 
husband, it came quite soon enough. 


Laid 


Of all the magicians that ever worked miracles 
the space of ten years is one of the greatest. 
Ten years from the date of his marriage trans- 
formed Lawrence Read from a rapt and passion- 
ate lover, a man of high.ambitions, indolent and 
luxurious withal, and one splendid in face and 
port—as an ideal among men should be—into a 
gray and bent man; a tired drudge stripped of all 
illusions, seeking work to lose himself in it, and 
delving there from dark to dawn, sick at heart, 
sick of splendor, sick of life, and hating the home 
where reigned an idiot, no longer beantiful, with 





no more waxen and delicious curves, no more 


still sitting over the grate; and from the morn- 





rose-leaf tints, but all the rent and ragged beauty, 

the mothy cheek, the lack-lustre eye, the thin 

pale hair, pieced out with rouge and antimony 

and false tresses—a thin and shivering childless 

thing, fretfal with illness and empty with nothing- 
ness, filling the air with inanities and reproach- 

es—a thorn in his side, a horror in his eyes. 

He went one night to bring this wife of his 
bosom home from a reception, he having, by ac- 
cident, been obliged to use her carriage. He felt 

little in keeping with the merry night, for it was 
a bleak night to him, an anniversary of his wed- 
ding-night. He stood a few moments silently 
where a curtain fell between him and some gay 
speakers just beyond. ‘here was something 
strangely familiar, strangely delightful in the 
tones of one of those voices—a woman's voice; 

something that fascinated him to stay and listen, 

listen to such conversation as he had not heard 
for years. For how many years? Forten. Con- 
versation full of bright pleasantry, spirited theory, 
cool sense ; a cheery, happy voice, whose merest 
murmur was music. Presently adieus were 
made, the curtain swung aside, a lady leaning on 
her husband’s arm came through. She wore a 
white wedding silk, a mantle of creamy lace, 
some old and yellow pearls. He raised his eyes 
and looked upon her face—a lovely face that ten 
years had wrought full of expression and loveli- 
ness ; there were the soft and supple curves of a 
healthy woman in her thirtieth year, the delicate 
blush upon a downy cheek that hge should never 
wither, dark dewy eyes shining softly behind the 
black shadow of lash and brow, and all crowned 
with pearl-braided masses of hair of that chest- 
nut tint too golden to be called red, too red to be 
called brown. Mattie saw him, and saw him not, 
but went on talking sweetly and lightly with her 
husband. And Lawrence Read, looking down on 
his hand, where glittered the old lozenge ring 
that Mattie had once sent back to him, felt him- 
self the slave of adead passion, with its fetter on 
his hand, and cursed his lonely fate, and went 
home with his beautiful idiot. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Font four years ago, the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, being desirous to preserve on can- 
vas some scene of the great battle of Gettysburg, 
which had been fought.on her soil, commis- 
sioned the artist Rothermel to undertake the dif- 
ficult task. Anxious that the painting should be 
accurate in all its details, the artist often visited 
the battle-field, conversed with soldiers who 
had participated in the conflict, and sought in- 
formation from every source. Thus nearly a 
soe passed before he even sketched a plan. 
ut the picture was completed not long ago, 
and was recently unveiled to the public at the 
Academy of Music in Philadelphia. The canvas 
is thirty-two feet long and sixteen wide—an im- 
mense painting. The scene chosen by the artist 
occurred on the third day of the battle, and was 
the culminating point of the great conflict, which 
had engaged about two hundred thousand men 
on an area of twenty square miles. Any ade- 
quate description of the [arg would occupy 
too much of our space; but the work is a pow- 
erful and impressive one. The prominent com- 
manders, and all the principal figures, even 
those of private soldiers, have been drawn from 
life, and are very accurate. The painting will 
eventually be placed in the State Capitol. 





In a recent lecture upon “The Rights and 
Wrongs of Children,’? Mrs. George Vandenhoff 
claimed the right of a child to a good physical 
training, a good happy home, and kind, court- 
eous, truthful treatment in that home. While 
she did not believe children could always be 
governed without punishment, she denounced 
whipping; and looked for the time when some 
of the savans engaged in new translations of 
the Scriptures would find out that Solomon, so 
often quoted in favor of the ‘‘ rod,’’ would prove 
to = meant ‘Spare the rod, and save the 
child. 





Just now, when colds and influenzas are pre- 
vailing, it is well to remember that after any ex- 
ercise that quickens the circulation a draught of 
air upon the person is almost sure to cause a 
chill and produce a cold. Outside garments 
should never be hastily removed when one is 
heated or in a perspiration. 





Seventy thousand letters, filling one hundred 
and fifty sacks, and weighing nearly eleven hun- 
dred pounds, were recently mailed from this 
city to various foreign lands within the space 
of two days. This statement will give some 
idea of the immensity of the postal business in 
‘New York city. It is also estimated that be- 
tween one hundred and twenty and one hundred 
and fifty tons of mail matter are, on the average, 
handled every day by the eight hundred post-of- 
fice employés; and that not less than three hun- 
dred thousand letters, and often a much larger 
number of newspapers, are sorted out by them 
during each twenty-four hours. From two to 
four hundred unstamped, misdirected, unaddress- 
ed, or unsealed letters and packages daily accu- 
mulate in the New York Post-oflice. 





Christmas-eve was a time of merry-making in 
Richmond, Virginia, as in thousands of cities all 
over our country; but before the dawning of 
Christmas-day Joy was turned into horror, and 
agonizing cries were heard instead of merry 
laughter through the streets of that city of dis- 
asters. About two o’clock in the morning the 
Spottswood House was discovered to be on fire 
on the lower floor. A fearful scene followed. In 
twenty minutes escape by the staircase was im- 
possible. The — leaped from the windows, 
and, half-dressed and barefooted, rushed through 
the snow-covered streets to places ofrefuge. The 
night was the coldest known there for thirteen 
years. The fury of the flames prevented many 
from reaching the lower stories in season, and 
all attempts to rescue them were unavailing. 
Three ladies appeared at a window of the fift 
story screaming for help; but while the firemen 
were endeavoring to le en the ladders they 
were swallowed up in the thick flame and smoke, 
One of these victims, the housekeeper of the 
hotel, had been urged to escape, but had ven- 





tured tu delay to saye her trunk. One young 


man courageously brought two friends from the 
fourth story, and went back for another, when 
he fell a martyr to his own generous spirit. Eight 

ersons are Known to have pariahed te the burn- 
ing building, and others are missing, for whom 
great anxiety is felt. 


There is undoubtedly a great deal of petty 
larceny in shops, especially during holiday sea- 
sons, and some system of watchfulness on the 
= of proprietors must be needful. But when 
t comes to-this—that a respectable lady can not 
hold an article in her hand until she can find a 
clerk to wait upon her, or retain in her posses- 
sion an article purchased days before, which she 
brings back hoping to exchange, or stoop to 
pick up a packagé accidentally brushed from the 
counter to the floor, without being arrested, 
taken to the station-house, and brought before 
the Police Court—shopping becomes something 
dangerous. Ladies do not fancy such public 
life as this involves, even though discharged at 
once when the legal formalities are over; and 
shop-keepers will lose some classes of custom- 
ers unless a little more discrimination is exer- 
cised by them. 





Seldom has a winter set in preceded by s0 lit- 
tle rain as the present one. Generally we are 
blessed with a long fall rain, which fills wells 
and springs with an abundance of water for win- 
ter consumption. This last year has been an 
exception. Throughout the summer a very gen- 
eral drought prevailed, and now from many 
country places comes the complaint of the want 
of water. Many farmers are absolutely desti- 
tute of it, and are obliged to take their cattle 
two or three miles for daily watering. Manu- 
facturers, also, have found their supplies insuffi- 
cient; and many who have hitherto relied upon 
water-power, are now putting up steam-engines. 
It is moreover stated that there is an unusual 
exhaustion of springs throughout the district 
that feeds the Croton Lake. 





The painter Turner must have been a capital 
hand to collect debts if the following story told 
of him is true. Turner, Prout,and Netter were 
on a sketching tour in Devonshire; they had to 
cross a ferry, the passage charge for which was 
sixpence. arley did not happen to have any 
change, and borrowed the money from Turner— 
advanced reluctantly. Next morning Varley and 
Prout took the Exeter coach for London, leav- 
ing Turner behind. But to their surprised grat- 
ification, although the hour was daybreak, and 
the morning bleak and dark, they saw Turner at 
the coach office, waiting to see them off. Varley 
acknowledged the compliment, and thanked 
him. ‘ No,” said Turner, “it isn’t that; but 
you forgot to give me back the sixpence I lent 
you yesterday.” 





Admirers of ‘‘ Adam Bede’’ may be interested 
to know that a new edition of a “ History of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church” includes a sketch 
of ‘‘ Dinah Evans,’’ who will be well remember- 
ed by all readers of that novel. When Wesley’s 
travels had raised up through the land societies 
in the social worship of which women were al- 
lowed to share, her rare natural talents found 
exercise. She preached in cottages, aid some- 
times in the open air, and her appearance, her 
womanly delicacy, and her affecting eloquence 
subdued the rudest multitudes. She was a con- 
stant visitor to the abodes of wretchedness and 
the dens of crime—the charm of her benign pres- 
ence and speech securing her not only protec- 
tion but welcome among the most brutal men. 
She married, however, not Adam Bede, but his 
brother Seth, who was a class-leader when he 
first heard her preach. Together the devoted 
couple frequently walked fifteen miles to preach 
in neglected hamlets. Dinah died of a lingering 
disease, and, broken by her loss, Seth never 
preached again, but spent the remaining years 
of his life in visiting the sick. 





New Sweden, in Aroostook, Maine, seems like- 
ly to become a popular residence. About the 
time the colony who have settled there left their 
home in Sweden, another colony of one hundred 
— to Mississippi, and settled at Water 
Valley. This colony was brought over at the 
expense of Mississippi planters, for whom the 
members were to work; but the climate gy 
unfavorable, and they have suffered severely. Be- 
ing desirous to join the colony in New Sweden, 
they have written to the Commissioners of Emi- 
gration of Maine, and received a cordial invita- 
tion to go there. 





A well-known lady of Salt Lake City—the wife 
of the leader of the reform party among the Mor- 
mons—vwrites thus of Brigham Young and his 
family: ‘‘ As a father he is affectionate and in- 
dulgent; he is unsparing of means in educating 
his children. His daughters, as young ladies, 
will compare favorably with young ladies in so- 
ciety any where. Someof them are very — 
even handsome; talented, too, especially in mu- 
sic. I have seldom heard sweeter music dis- 
coursed upon the piano, accompanied by the 
voice, than that produced by these young ladies, 
I have heard it said that they could sing before 
they could talk. Music with them is a gift of 
nature, through their father.” 





In discoursing on the general British usage and 
misuse of the words sick and ill, Richard Grant 
White says he was once present when a British 
merchant, receiving in his own house a Yankee 
youth at a little party, said, in a tone that at- 
tracted the attention of the whole room, ‘‘ Good- 
evening! We haven’t seen you fora long while. 
Have you been seeck”’ (the sneer prolonged the 
word),‘‘ as they say in your country?” ‘No, 
thank you,” said the other, frankly and prompt- 
ly; “I’ve been Hill, as they say in yours.”? John 
Bull, although he blushed to the forehead, had 
the good sense, if not the good-nature, to joinin 
the laugh that followed. Mr. White’s opinion is 
that for the use of i//—an adverb—as an adjective, 
thus, an ill man, there is no defense and no ex- 
cuse, except the contamination of bad example. 





Scarlet-fever is exceedingly prevalent both in 
this country and in England. We see the state- 
ment made that ‘‘ more lives are lost weekly by 
scarlatina in London than the French are losing 
by their weekly sorties from Paris.” 





In a garden near Birmingham, England, fresh 





green pease, grown in the open air, were gather- 
ed on the Ist of December. 
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Hl Blouse-Waists with Black 
Lace Bretelles, Figs. 1-3. 
t Fig. 1.—Low-nEeckeD BLovse- 


Waist wits Brereries, This 
blouse - waist is made of tucked 

f Swiss muslin, The neck is trim- 
} med with two rows ‘of lace inser- 
tion, through which black velvet 

Y ribbon is run, as shown by the il- 
i lustration, and narrow lace edging. 
i ‘Trim the sleeves in the same man- 
i ner. ‘The black lace bretelles are 
h five inches wide. On the front of 
H the waist they are laid in a length- 
a wise pleat, so as to be only three 
inches and a quarter wide there 

and an inch and a quarter at the 

end of the waist. On the back 

they are spread ont the entire 
i width, and laid in a-pleat at ‘the 
4 end of the waist; the ends stand- 
) ing over are arranged as a sash in 
two loops and two short ends. On 
the shoulders fasten’a jet agrafe, 


} as shown by the illustration. 

i Figs, 2 and 8.—HicH-neckep 
1 Biovuse-W Aalst WITH BRETELLEs. 
{ ‘This blouse-waist is made of pleat- 
i ed Swiss muslin. The bretelles, 


which are of black Jace, are*six 
iH inches wide. On the shoulder and 
' at the end of the front and back 
i of the waist they are arranged in 

a few pleats, and at the shoulders 
i in a loop which falls over the back. 
At the back of the waist the ends 
of the bretelles are arranged in a 


Fig. 1.—Low-NECKED 
Biouse witH BLack 
Lace BReETELLES. 















Fig. 2.—Hicu-NEcKED BLovse WITH 


Bvuack Lacr Brereies.—-Back. Lact: Brete._es.—Fronr. 

















































sash with loops nd . 
short ends.  Ro- 
settes of black gros 
grain ribbon trim 
the °bretelles, as 
shown by the illus- ° 
tration. 


Satin Stitch 
Medallions for 


all Pockets, ._. 
| Note-Books, etc., Figs. 
land 2. 


and arrange in a dia- 
dem over small rolls, 
as shown by. the il- 
lustration. Roll up 
the ends of the front 
hair so as to form 


parting of the front 
and back hair with 
these; fasten them: 2 
with fine hair-pins. 


Foot-Stool with Warm- © 
ing-Pan, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 41. 
Tus foot-stool con- 
sists of a plain willow 
basket, which must be 


‘THESE pretty designs are 
worked on colored satin 
or silk in satin. stitch, 2 

with several shades of 

silk twist of the same 
color as the founda- 

tion, and may be used 
for ornamenting wall 
pockets, letter racks, 
note-books, ete; 


Fig. 1.—Satix Stitch © Embroideréd Cloth” 
Mepatiion For Watt Slipper, Figs. 1-3. 
Pockets, Norr-Books, Tus slipper is of 

ETC, fawn-colored cloth, 

and is embroidered 
with several shades of brown silk twist. ‘The 


cover. Cover 


t original is lined with brown silk and cotton 
| batting, quilted together and bound with 
i brown silk ribbon. Figs. 2 and 8 give 


, the design ; but the contours of the de- 

} sign can not be used as a pattern, as 
the slipper must be cut to fit the foot. 
The design is worked in diagonal 

i half-polka stitch, knotted stitch, 
satin stitch, back stitch, and point. 
Russe. 


Hair-Dressing for Young 
Girls, Figs. 1-5. 
See illustrations on page 41. 
Figs. 1-3.—Harr 1x Curts 
AND Bratps. Divide the 
back hair from the front 
on a line with the ear, 
Part the back hair in the 
middle, and arrange each 
half in a three-strand 
braid (see illustration, 
Fig. 3). Part each 
side of the front hair 
about two inches 
from the middle of 
the head. Leave 
the middle part of 
the hair alone for 


scatpeeninene ays 


i thepresent. Comb 
H the remaining hair : : mM 
of each side up- Fig. 2.—Emprorpery Dest¢x ror Front oF SLIPPER. 
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Fig. 3.—Emprowerry Desicn For Sipe AND HEEL op SLIPPER, 


Fig. 8.—Hicu-Neckep Buiouse with Biack 


puffs, and cover the 


flat and round, and 
he furnished with a 


basket and lid, first. 
on the outside and in- 
side with strong gray. 
linen, and then on the 
inside with red cash- MEDALLION FoR WALI 
mere, which is quilt- -Pockrets, Notr-Booxs, 
ed over cotton bat- ETC. 
ting in diamonds. 
Cover the seams made by joining the parts 
with coarse red woolen cord. Fig. 2 shows 
the basket open. ‘The basket is trimmed 
with three ruffles—the upper and under 
rufiles are of red cloth, and the middle 
rufile of white. Each of the ruffles is 
two inches and three-fifths wide, and 
is ornamented with appliqué figures 
of black velvet and white, with gold 


ward .over a thick roll, as shown 
by Fig. 2, twist the strand several 
times, fasten it to the roll, and ar- 
range the ends in curls, as shown 
by the illustration. Now take the 
middle part of the hair, which was 
previously left, crimp it slightly, 
and then, w ithout parting it, comb 
it back, and fasten it to the rolls 
with a small comb. » Arrange this 
hair in loops on the middle of the 
head, as shown by Figs. 1 and 2, 
fasten these to the rolls, and ar- 
range the ends in curls. If the 
natural hair is not long and heavy 
enough, false braids and curls 
must be used. 

Figs. 4 and 5.—Hair crimped 
AND CURLED. For this style the 
back hair must be crimped. ‘T'o 
do this, after dividing it in a line 
with the ear, arrange it in several 
small braids (see Fig. 5), and put 
up the ends of the hair in papers, 
as they are afterward arranged in 
curls. Part the front hair on the 
left side and put it wp in papers. 
In arranging the hair under the 
braids comb the hair with a coarse 
comb, so as to make it very wavy, 
and arrange the ends in cls. Lin 
the neck comb the back hair up- 
ward, and tie a velvet ribbon 
around the head, arranging it in 
a bow on.the front of the head. 
This ribbon holds up the back 
hair, so that it can not lie on the 


neck. Comb the front hair back, 












Fig, 2.—Satin Syircn 


and steel beads, and point Russe 
embroidery ; the under edges are 

cut in scallops, and the ruffles 
are sewed on the linen in such 
a manner that one refile coy- 
ers the seam made by sewing 
on the other. On the top 
of the cover arrange a flat 
cushion, which is edged 
with a pleated ruffle of 
white cloth; cover the 
seam made by sewing 
on this ruffle with a 
piece of red cloth cut 
in scallops, which 
must lie smoothly 

on the cushion. 
On the middle of 
the cushion sew 
a star made 
of white cloth, 
which is orna- 
mented — with 
embroidery in 
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the manner above described, as shown by Fig. 2. 
Fasten a ring on the cover. A button and cord loop 
serve to close the basket. ‘The basket may also be 
covered with cloth set on plain or with tapestry-work. 


crystal beads and red beads, and then a round of long 
twisted. scallops with the same sizes of beads. 









BOOKS AS REMEDIAL AGENTS. 


NCE upon a sea voyage, slowly recovering from 

a severe illness, I derived infinite consolation 
from reading Dickens’s ‘‘ American Notes.” I re- 
member that one evening I was reading this book by 
the light of the “swing lamp” over my couch, when 
my long, pale, worn face suddenly puckered up with 
laughter. I had not laughed for a long time. And 


Calendar Frame in Satin Stitch 
Embroidery. 

Tus c:ilendar frame, which is shown in full size 
in the illustration, is worked in bead satin stitch on 
black velvet. ‘To make the frame draw the design 
on thick eard-board, and then cut out the card- 
board, following the outlines of the design. Paste 
a piece of black velvet of the shape of the frame on 
a corresponding piece of card-board with mucilage, 





hig. 1.—Hain in Curis AND Brains. 
3,ck.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] curting Harr.—[See Fig. 4.) 


Fig. 5.—MANNER ©F CRIMPING AND 


paste the design cut out of card-board 
on the black velvet, and cover the 
figures of the design with small beads 
in bead satin stitch. , ‘I'o do this in- 
sert the needle with the working 
thread in the velvet on the under 
sie close in front of the outline of 
the figure worked, draw it up through 
the velvet, take up 2 sufficient number of beads, insert the needle in the velvet 
on the upper side of the work close behind the outline of the design, draw the 
thread down through the velvet, and continue in this manner. ‘The stitches 


yet it was not much that made me 
lay dewn the book to give full vent 
to my enjoyment of the Judicrous, s 
T can not quote the exact words of : “A 

the passage; but the substance of ... . 

it ods ti - effect that Mr. Dick- Mig. 2.—Hair IN CorLs AND Brains, 
ens, while traveling in America, Front anp Stpr.—[See Fig. 1.] 
had been abruptly broken in upon ° 

by a fellow-passenger with a discourse upon castor-oil; whereon the writer 
observed that it was the first time to his knowledge that this useful medicine 





Fig. 3.—MANNER OF ARRANGING 
Courts anp Brarps.—[See Figs. 
1 and 2.] 




















must be worked evenly, and come close beside each other. Work, first, the 


Fig. 1.—foor-Stoon with WarMinc-P ay. 


OPEN. 





inner straight edge of the 
frame, and then the arabesque 
figures. After completing the 
embroidery cut away the vel- 
vet along the inner straight 
outline of the frame and ihe 
outer scalloped outline, let- 
ting the velvet project about 
two-fifths Of an inch beyond 
the edges. In the velvet 
edges thus formed cut short 
diagonal slits a little way 
apart, turn down the edges 
on the under side, and paste 
them down there. Paste a 
ealendar printed oneard-bonrd 
on the under side of the frame, 
and cover;both the frame and 
the calendar with white mus- 


“= lin or paper on the under side. 
= <A brass ring fastened to the 








ig. 4.—IIAIR CRIMPED AND CURLED. 
[See Fig. 5. | 


that the incident made a 
stronger impression on my 
mind than it would have done 
in any other circumstances. 
Certainly it was a cachinna- 
tory aperient tome. But the 
delights of the book were by 
no means confined to this and 
other choice passages. ‘The 
substantial pleasure was in 
traveling through a strange 
country with such a pleasant 
companion. I have never 
thonght that in what is called 
the ‘‘ management of the sick- 


“yobm” sfifficient value has been 


attached to books as important 
curative agencies. There is 
some change observable, in 
this respect, in the present 
day; for the reign of good 


under side of the calendar by means of a band | sense has commenced, and with the admission of 


serves to hang it up. 


Bead Lamp-Chixaney Cover. 


: ; For this lamp-chimney cover a round plate of 
glass an inch and four-fifths in diameter, out of the middle of which a round piece an inch and a fifth 


in diameter has been cut, is required, together with a brass wire ring on 
which sixteen red beads (colored bone) are strung, and one on which thirty- 


two red beads are strung. ‘The small ring must correspond in cireumfer- 


ence to the inner edge of the 
glass plate, and the large ring 
to the onter edge. The beads 
must not be too closely strung. 
Besides this string rather large 
crystal beads on a brass wire 
ring, corresponding in length 
to the outer edge of the glass 
plate. Lay the rings with red 
beads on the plate, one on the 
inner, and one on the outer 
edge; hold the crystal bead 
ring to the under side of the 
outer edge of the plate, and in 
this position join the rings with 
the plate as follows: Fasten 
the working thread (coarse lin- 
en) on the wire of the crystal 
bead ring, pass it through a 
bead of the latter, * take up 
« sufficient number of small 
crystal beads to cover two inch- 
es and three-quarters of the 
working thread, pass the latter 
through the opening in the 
plate and back to the same 
point of the crystal bead ring. 
The bead loop thus formed 
must come between two red 
beads of the large and two red 
beads of the small ring. Now 
pass the working thread once 
around the wire of the crystal 
bead ring, pass it through the 
next bead of the same, take up 
five of the larger crystal beads, 
one red bead, five of the larger 
crystal beads, pass the thread 
through the sixth following 
bead of the crystal ring, and 
repeat from *. The bead 
loops must always be divided 
by one red bead of the small 
rmg and two red beads of the 


large ring. In connection with * 


the small seallops of the outer 
edge work, as shown by the 
illustration, first, a round of 
short scallops with the larger 


fresh air, and the 





repudiation of blood-letting, the 


sanitary influences of amusement have come to be 
better understood. ‘he first thing of all for the 
invalid is to cease from dwelling on his ailments, 
to shake off the environments of the sick-room, to imbibe freely the great tonic of hope, and to 


live in a world of future enjoyment. Pleasantly written books of travel are, 


had been used as a ‘* conversational aperient.” As I was very familiar just 
at that time of my life with the useful medicine in question, I have no doubt 





Beap Lamp-Curmmney Cover. 


in these respects, the best stimulants in the world. ‘They carry a man to 


CALENDAR FRAME IN SATIN StiTcH EMBROIDERY.—FULL Si1zE. 


strange places, surround him with new circumstances, and help him to build 


eastles in the air, of which he is 
to be the delighted oceupant. 
Even a map is a great help toa 
sick man to lift him out of him- 
self. I have often beguiled the 
time by projecting journeys, at 
home and abroad, in search of 
health, which, when the oppor- 
tunity has come, have, of course, 
never been realized. But it has 
done me a deal of good to think 
of them. 
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LETTERS TO CIIIT- 
DREN. 

S for letters to our children, 

. whether young or grown 
up, in the country or city, both 
for them and for us, the more 
frequently we write the better. 
A lad at school or a youth at 
college, a sailor on board ship or 
a young clerk in a counting- 
house, a daughter who is a wife 
as well as a child, a son whose 
own children in his own home 
explain a father’s love and point 
a father’s duties, are always the 
better for being happily and pe- 
riodically reminded that there 
are old ties as well as new, blood 
relations as well as social, that a 
parent’s love is worth more than 
a stranger’s good - nature, and 
that there is one home in the 
world where the door is ever 
flung wide to receive them, and 
sure never to be shut except to 
profligacy or dishonor. 

It is likely enough that a 
school-boy may not much care 
for a very long letter, but it is 
an immense mortification when 
no one writes to him; and the 
worst kind of hardening that can 
happen to a boy’s nature is that 
which comes from his affections 
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being despised. But if we mean our letters to 
be read, we must make them readable by writing 
of what will interest them—the rabbits and the 
ponies, or the trout in the brook. Many a let- 
ter from home, just because it looks dull to be- 
gin with, is hastily stuffed into the pocket to be 
read at a convenient moment, only to be ruth- 
lessly used, before the day is half over, to light 
a fire with, or to weight a kite’s tail. Whatever 
we say about religion should be brief, natural, 
pointed, and tender.. Perhaps, for most boys up 
to a certain age, the pith of religious advice may 
ordinarily be comprised in these four sentences : 


‘* Always speak the truth. Be sure to read your | 


Bible on Sundays. Do and read and say no- 
thing you would be ashamed to tell your mother 
of. And never forget your prayers.” 





ONLY THE BABY. 


Tuey have only lost the baby, 
The little, little one, 

Who came when the April blossoms 
Were smiling to the sun! 

As frail and sweet as a flower 
The wind might blow away, 

It grew in the golden sunshine 
While April wore to May. 


' Then Summer brought her roees, 

Her butterflies and bees, 

And her birds to sing for the baby, 
Up in the rocking trees. 

**No bud in all the garden, 
No birdling in the nest, 

Is half so sweet,” cried the mother, 
“*As the baby on my breast.” 


Such hopes as hovered o’er it, 
Such happy dreams as wove 
Their silver-threaded fancies 
Through the mother’s brooding love! 
Though all were dear and dearest, 
Yet were their fond hearts sét 
On the tiny, helpless darling, 
The precious household pet. 


Now by the snowy ribbon 
That flutters from the door, 
By windows closed and curtained, 
Lest the merry sun in pour, 
I know that ‘mid the shadows 
Of a dim and darkened room 
They are weeping o’er the broken bud 
That never more may bloom. 


Wee hands like crumpled rose-leaves, 
Restless and round and fair, 

Are folded fast on the little breast, 
As still as a saint’s at prayer! 

And through her grief the mother 
Shivers with sudden pain, 

That the angels first shall see them 
Restless and round again. 


Ah me! a little baby 

Leaves an aching blank of space, 
When God stoops down and takes it 

From an earthly dwelling-place! 
Speak by-and-by of heaven: 

For the shadowed home to-day, ° 
A flower, a kiss, a silent tear, 

And softly come.away ! 





FERNERIES. 


O those whose circumstances forbid the 
pleasures of a green-house or conservatory 
a cheap and beautiful resource can be had in a 
fernery or Wardian case. In this many plants, 
but especially ferns, can be grown in any common 
sitting-room, as the principle upon which they 
are constructed obviates the difficulties to suc- 
cessful plant-growing arising from the aridity 
of the atmosphere of our dwellings, deposits of 
dust, and the frequently escaping gases from 
stoves and heaters, particularly when anthracite 
coal is used as fuel. 

In constructing such a case, first provide a 
table of suitable size to put into the window re- 
cesses of the room; then have a box or frame 
without any bottom, about seven or eight inches 
deep, of any desired size, well dove-tailed togeth- 
er at the corners. The thickness of the boards 
of which it is made should be 1} or 14 inches; 
into this good stout astragal bars for holding the 
panes of glass should be framed, and surmounted 
by a flat or, better, double-pitched roof of glass. 
A door should be provided on one side for af- 
fording access to the plants inside without lifting 
the case off the tray containing the plants. 

‘This tray should be made of wood, of the same 
depth as the box or case, well dove-tailed at the 
corners, end with a good stout bottom ; it should 
be just large enough to let the glass case fit over 
it easily. In the centre of the bottom a hole 
about three-quarters of an inch in diameter 
should be bored, and a tin or leaden tube insert- 
ed of sufficient length to pass through and project 
about an inch below the top of the table, into 
which a corresponding hole should be bored, 
the object being to afford proper drainage to the 
plants. Put into this tray about an inch of drain- 
age material, such as small pebbles, small bits of 
charcoal, broken brickbats, or similar materials ; 
upon this put sufficient compost to fill it up to 
the top, pressing and shaking it down firmly. 
This compost should be composed of one-half 
fresh loam from a pasture field, and one-half 
leaf mould such as is found in dry woods, to 
which may be added a little coarse sand. In 
this plant your ferns; then give them a good 
watering, so that the water will run out at the 
tube in the bottom; then place it on the table, 
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put the glass case over it, wheel it into the win- 
dow recess, and let the plants have as much 
light as possible. 

The after management consists in keeping the 
case closely shut, only opening the door for an 
hour or two once or twice a week to change the 
air inside, and being careful to see that the plants 
do not become dry. ‘They will seldom need wa- 
tering more than once in two weeks or a month, 
according to the season of the year; of course, 
in summer time they will need it oftener than 
they do in winter, 

It will add very much to the beauty of the 
fernery to construct it as a little rockery. For 
this purpose select sharp-pointed, jagged, or an- 
gular pieces of stone; such pieces as are found on 
the borders of brooks, or in moist, shady }1aces, 
are very suitable, as they are generally covered 
with lichens or similar vegetation. These pieces 
of stone may be arranged to suit the taste of the 
cultivator ; they should be built up from the bot- 
tom of the tray, the soil being well intermixed 
with them, and packed firmly into the inter- 
stices of the stones, the whole being built up 
above the level of the top of the tray, either 
rounding, angularly, or irregularly, so as to give 
it a grotesque appearance. ‘Ihe ferns should be 
planted in the soil filled into the interstices of 
the stones; they are very fond of having stones, 
especially if porous, upon which to fasten their 
roots, as the coolness and regularity of moisture 
are very favorable to their growth. 

As a general rule our native ferns are decidu- 
ous; that is, they shed their leaves in the autumn 
and do not start into growth again until spring ; 
consequently they are not suited for winter use ; 
we must therefore use exotic ferns for our pur- 
pose. These can be readily obtained of any 
leading florist, as they grow them by the hun- 
dreds or thousands for filling hanging-baskets. 





In selecting them choose those with fine, delicate 


tional things; so that we hear of none but vo- 
calists in Italy, none at all in Russia, none in 
Denmark, few in Sweden, Sefiora Carolina Per- 
ry in Spain, Madame Sand, Rosa Bonheur, Ma- 
dame Girardin, and but one or two others in 
France, while in England and in America we 
have a swarm. 

Not to enumerate the dead, nor those whose 
talent is of doubtful desirability, we have, in En- 
gland, Mrs. Lewes (George Eliot), Mrs. Craik, 
Miss Ingelow, Miss Cobbe—a woman whose 
magnificent mind searches among vast infini- 
tudes with telescopic power, and among the be- 
ginnings of thoughts and things with microscopic 
minuteness—and added to these a myriad of less- 
er lights, such as the Edwardses, Annie ‘Thom- 
as, Miss Thackeray, and actresses, musicians, 
editresses, painters, and sculptresses by the score; 
while in America our array is scarcely inferior— 
comprising such names jn literature as those of 
Mrs. Stowe, Mrs. Child, Grace Greenwood, Anne 
Crane, Helen Hunt, Mrs. Calhoun, Mrs. Howe, 
the Carys, the Warners; in the d as those 
of Mrs. Bowers, Matilda Heron, Charlotte Cush- 
man; as Anne Brewster, in musical criticism ; as 
Emily Andrews, said to be unsurpassed in flower- 
painting by any water-colorist in the world; as 
Flora Freeman, Miss Lander, Miss Stebbins, 
Edmonia Lewis, Margaret Foley, in sculpture; 
and others, to name whom would make merely a 
bewildering category. 

There is something very suggestive in this, 
with the fact that in the preceding generations 
there were no such numbers, and that this sud- 
den enrollment of names is due to the loosening 
of those shackles with which women have been 
fettered since time began, the opening of new 
avenues, the withering of slavish instincts. And 
if so many have already arisen with their lamps 
trimmed and burning, one is led to ask what 
may be expected in the future, and to look at 











PARLOR FERNERY. 


foliage. Such ferns as the Stag’s-horn Fern, and 
other similar strong-growing sorts, attain too 
large a size for a fern case, unless it is very large, 
in which case it is apt to be unwieldy. Inter- 
mixed with the ferns many species of Lycopo- 
diums and many of our beautiful mosses may be 
grown; and by judicious selection and arrange- 
ment a most charming adornment for our homes 
may be made. 

Some species of ferns have most beautifully 
variegated foliage, others again, as the Golden 
Fern and the Silver Fern, are dusted over with 
silvery white or golden yellow dust, and are 
among the most exquisitely beautiful things in 
nature; the variegated varieties should not be 
exposed to severe sunlight, as it injures their fo- 
liage, and the powdered ones should not be wa- 
tered over the foliage, as it destroys the powdery 
substance that gives them their beauty, and is 
very apt to kill them outright. 

Seeds of many species may be purchased of 
our principal seedsmen, and all that is required 
to raise them is to strew the seeds over the soil 
or stones in the fernery, keeping it close and 
moderately moist. The soil should be packed 
quite hard before the seeds are sown; they must 
not be covered with soil; sometimes a slight 
sprinkling of moss is of service. A selection 
of plants of two dozen varieties, suitable for our 
purposes, can be had of almost any nursery-man 
for four or five dollars, and would be quite sufti- 
cient to fill an ordinary-sized case. 





SOME AMERICAN YOUNG 
WOMEN. 


ERHAPS there is no race, since the old Hel- 
4 lenic race fell into dust, that can boast so 
brilliant an array of what is called feminine tal- 
ent as our own. In most others the efforts of 
women receive such small encouragement as to 
make distinguished names among them excep- 


the new generation with redoubled interest ; and 
foremost among its members we find some half 
score of young women; of whom we propose to 
give the reader a slight sketch. 


ANNA DICKINSON. 


Miss Dickinson has been heard too generaliy 
in the country to make an analysis of her powers 
necessary, for nearly every one has already felt 
and acknowledged them. She began her career 
as a speaker in her sixteenth year, at one of the 
outdoor Friends’ meetings in the neighborhoot: 
that Bayard Taylor has described as Kenneth 
Square, and the effect of her words was so marked 
and vivid that she has never again been suffered 
to be silent. Her father was a literary man, a 
teacher and public speaker, earnestly enlisted in 
the anti-slavery contest and between him and 
the poet Whittier a warm friendship existed until 
interrupted by his early death. Probably his 
daughter inherits many of his qualities, enriched 
by a poetic warmth of nature from her mother, a 
native of the Eastern Shore of Maryland. An 
orator who followed Miss Dickinson on her 
course through the States of New Hampshire 
and Connecticut at the opening of the war, and 
when her genius first began to find expression, 
describes the scenes he met as something too 
wonderful for belief ; every place he entered was 
aflame with enthusiasm over her and the cause 
she advocated to them; men, women, and chil- 
dren were in an ecstasy of excitement; they 
called her a new Jeanne d’Arc, a messenger from 
heaven, a pythoness ; they crowded round her as 
men never crowded round woman before, not 
even when they crowned Corinna at the Capitol. 
She had a conqnering march from one end of the 
States to the other; she had the last two nights 
of the campaign given her in their capital cities ; 
and she undoubtedly saved the States to the Re- 
publican party at a time when their loss would 
have been vital, and when the opposition in the 


statesmen of the Democrats. It is a great ex- 
perience to hear one of Anna Dickinson’s lectures 
in some metropolis, where thousands of people 
crowd platform, floor, and balconies to the ceil- 
ing, and hang breathless on her words, fired to 
rapture and melted to tears ; but her lyceum lec- 
tures are by no means to be compared to her 
extempore speaking—there the live coal has 
touched her lips, fire has fallen on them from the 
skies, and no priestess was ever more inspired. 
No living woman ever figured insuch a triumphal 
scene as that of the Southern Convention in Phil- 
adelphia, when the weeping delegates thronged 
round her, pinning their badges on her dress ; or 
when in the House of Representatives, surround- 
ed by the dignitaries of the nation, she upbraided 
the President to his face, and urged him to the 
work of emancipation ; or that on the battle-field 
of Gettysburg, when wandering about the spot, 
with its graves, its rude records, its bones bleach- 
ing in crannies of the rock, had wrought her toa 
white heat, and thousands of the rebel prisoners 
there, permitted to listen to her speech, surged 
forward with oaths and protestations, kissing the_ 
old flag, and swearing they would never more 
lift their hands against it. : 
Miss Dickinson is the possessor of extraordi- 
Nary personal beauty, made up as it is of fie 
features, a skin with the clear, creamy, and rud- 
dy tints of the perfect tea-rose, black curling 
hair, dazzling teeth, and eyes like rothing so 
much as the aqua-marine jewel, at once soft and 
brilliant to the last degree. She arrays this 
beauty after a style of quaint picturesqueness. 
never affronting fashion, but never subservient 
toit. In her habits she is nice and methodicai, 
as the darlings of fortune seldom are, and she 
is further characterized by a generosity rore 
than prodigal. It is plainly neither the strong- 
minded woman nor the agitator one hears in 
listening to her, but genius anointed to speak. 


KATE FIELD. 

Quite the contrast to any other public speaker 
of her sex, in appearance, is Kate Field-—rather 
plump, blonde, with light brown hair falling in 
natural waves and rings from her comb, with great 
wide-open gray eyes, with lovely lips, and teeth 
like pearl-seed ; a mouth always full of sarcastic 
witticisms, but hands always ready for kind 
deeds. Miss Field is the only child of a jour- 
nalist and actor, whose untimely loss was much 
regretted. Since his death her mother—a noble 
and brilliant woman—has devoted herself to the 
daughter, and she has been thoroughly cducated, 
having studied with the best instructors both in 
America and Europe. While in Florence she 
was the pet of the Brownings, the Trollopes, 
and of Walter Savage andor; and since her 
return, and her recovery from the ill health of 
some years, she has won an enviable reputation 
in literature, and is now just entering the lec- 
ture field, where her successes of last winter in- 
vite her to still further achievements, A more 
interesting scene is seldom enjoyed than that of 
her recent lecture at the Globe Theatre, in Bos- 
ton, where the charming auditorium was filled 
with the é/ite of culture and art; and Miss 
Field, dressed with elegant simplicity in blue 
and white, and holding a crimson-covered book, 
read her lecture on Dickens, surrounded by the 
flowers with which friends had decorated the 
little drawing-room scene behind her; and the 
whole thing seeming like something out of French 
salons and the Hotel Rambouillet. Miss Field 
is the possessor of a fine voice for speaking, 
having an almost unprecedented gamut of tones 
and inflections. She is also a very finished mu- 
sician, a fine amateur performer on the stage of 
private theatricals, and her summers at Newport 
have rendered her nearly as famous a boat-wo- 
man as Ida Lewis herself; with all which she 
maintains her feminine charm unbroken. 


CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG. 


It has aiways been used as a reproach to the 
United States that the last and best of the arts 
had no abode in them, few worshipers, priests, 
or prophets; and it was reserved for Adelina 
Patti and Louise Kellogg to take the reproach 
from us—the first of foreign extraction and affilia- 
tion, indeed, but the latter a child of our own 
soil and traditions, born during the temporary so- 
iouru in the South of her parents, whose nativity 
and residence were in New England, as were those 
of their ancestors before them for generations. 
Miss Kellogg’s musical development has been re- 
markable, and has dated from herinfancy. When 
but nine months old, and yet in arms, she essayed 
to sing a tune that had pleased her baby fancy, 
and accomplishing the first part, but failing to 
turn it correctly, she stopped, and was not heard 
to attempt it again till just before the completion 
of the year, when she broke out in a triumph, 
and sang the whole air through. At two years 
old certain songs would occasion her showers of 
happy tears, and some other music was not to be 
played or sung in the house on account of the 
nervous paroxysms into which it threw her. Her 
musical ear, also, has always been of the finest. 
She was not three years old when, some one 
touching the keys of the piano and asking their 
names, unseen, the little Louise cried out from an 
adjoining room, where, of course, the key-board 
was invisible to her also, *‘ I know what that is, 
mamma ; it’s the little white one between the two 
‘black ones,” which it was; and something al- 
ways to be noticed in her singing is an absolute 
precision of tone ; no feeling after the note, as so 
often is the case, but the pure and perfect thing 
struck on the instant. Long before she knew 
her letters she could read music easily, and in 
fact she has no knowledge of how or when she ac- 
quired the art, never being able to remember a 
time when she was not mistress of all the sym- 
bols of the divine art. Her voice is a mezzo- 
soprano of great range and sweetness, perhaps 
not so effective on the middle notes as on the 
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and ‘purity ; and nothing can surpass the clear 
rich trills, like those shaken down from some 
bird singing in the mid-heavens. Miss Kellogg’s 
execution is said to be unexcelled, and her mu- 
sical conscience is something unrivaled ; after 
every triumph in song she says to herself or her 
mother, ‘‘ But better next time.” She has also 
much dramatic ability, and the Germans have 
complimented her Marguerite as being the only 
real Gretchen among all the pretenders. Pos- 
sessed of a prodigious memory, and always up, 
not only in her own part, but in the whole opera, 
she is rumored to have a remarkable power over 
the other players on the operatic stage with her, 
conducting a large measure of the performance, 
as one might say, herself—prompting, bringing 
wanderers back to the key, silently suggesting 
action, and holding every body as near the mark 
as his or her own defective talent allows. ‘This 
is something unexampled, not only for its en- 
thusiasm, but for its unselfish devotion to art in 
the desire of perfection for the whole perform- 
ance, rather than success for herself that shall 
eclipse the rest; and in remarkable contrast, we 
have heard it said of a rivaling diva that it was 
with great difficulty that that little lady learned 
her own role, requiring it to be repeated to her 
a hundred times before her ear or her memory 
received impression. 

Miss Kellogg comes of quite a peculiar family ; 
her father is an inventor of nosmall merit, though 
sharing the ill fortune of most inventors, and 
seeing other people acquire wealth by the labors 
of his own brain; one of her grand-parents was 
famous for his mathematical attainments, and a 
grandmother, still living, is an excellent violinist, 
and used formerly in the beginning of the cot- 
ton manufacture to superintend the erection in 
large mills of a very valuable invention of her 
own; and thus may be seen another argument 
in favor of that idea that music is the sublima- 
tion and idealism of mathematics. Miss Kel- 
logg’s mother is certainly one of the most nota- 
ble women in the country—still young, good, 
kind, and wise, she sings a little, plays a little, 
paints a little, models a little, and does all well. 


‘She attended personally to the education of 


Louise, was her instructor in much, has been 
her constant confidante, companion, and man- 
ager, designs all her costumes, superintends her 
dressing, stands always behind the scenes with a 
wrap ready to fold round her as she leaves the 
stage—having never yet seen her from the front— 
and shielding her always as carefully as a daugh- 
ter could be shielded in a mother’s drawing-room 
—a daughter, in this case, well repaying the care 
by affection, uprightness, and rare intelligence. 
Miss Kellogg’s stage wardrobe and jewels are 
very rich and elegant; among the latter is an 
antique crown of amethysts set in a fragile work- 
manship of gold filigrane, which she wears in 
“‘L’Etoile du Nord,” and to which a romantic 
history is attached. She returned from her brief 
European tour and musical success laden with 
exquisite and costly gifts from princes, dukes, 
and duchesses, unspoiled by all the flattery she 
received, though doubtless well enough pleased 
by the enthusiastic praise with which the savage 
and incorruptible Davidson of the Times greeted 
her. Her voice was enriched by rest and change 
of climate, and we have reason to expect distin- 
guished conquests from her in the future, shed- 
ding a part of their glory on all her countrymen 
and women. In her face Miss Kellogg bears a 
striking resemblance to the actress Rachel, owing 
to the shape of her features and her dark and 
deep-set eyes; but her happy open smile and her 
changing color give her a luxuriance of woman- 
ly beauty to which the slim Hebrew, classic and 
white and lustrous as a statue, was a stranger. 
In manner she is exceedingly nervous, self-for- 
getful, and never in repose, but constantly vi- 
brating to the influences about her. 


ANNE WHITNEY. 

It will not be considered a rash statement by 
those who have studied her slender volume, issued 
ten years since, to say that Anne Whitney has 
written some poems unexcelled by any woman 
of modern times. Mrs. Browning's genius was 
of an entirely different type, and although Miss 
Whitney’s is as essentially womanly as hers, it 
is the womanhood of the future by which it is 
to be measured. Such poems as “‘ Camille,” the 


’ **Last Dream,” the ‘‘ Hymn to the Sea,” and 


the sonnets to ‘‘ Night” and to “‘ Beauty,” for 
power, for music, for imagination, and all delight, 
are certainly among those classic things that since 
the days of Sappho only men have written, and 
very few of them. Miss Whitney has, within the 
few past years, turned her attention to sculpture, 
and after exhibition of a striking statue, called 
‘* Africa,” representing the gross mother of a 
race throwing off the skin of the brute that has 
wrapped her, and rising from her sleep with a 
face in which the soul is just awaking, she went 
to Rome to pursue her studies, and has but just 
arrived home. In the volumes of Fredrika 
Bremer, recording her visit and experiences 
here, Miss Whitney is frequently mentioned. 
She is a very handsome and graceful woman, 
with dark curling hair, eagle-black eyes, fine 
features, and a noble carriage of the head, full 
of conscious strength. 


VINNIE REAM. 


_ In the basement of the splendid Capitol build- 
ing, in some low rooms reached through arches 
of heavy masonry—rooms full of sunshine, vines, 
flowers, and birds—Vinnie Ream used to busy 
herself with her potter’s clay. Any thing more 
picturesque than her appearance could hardly be 
imagined—a tiny creature in a tunic that half hid 
her shape, her black eyes dancing, her teeth spark- 
ling, her long black hair streaming far down her 
back, and twisted about turbanwise with an azure 
gauze scarf, she flitted about among the count- 
less busts and fauitless likenesses of Senators and 
Representatives, and the colossal plaster cast of 





the statue of Lincoln, like a bird herself. Spright- ! 
ly in all her conversation, with sentiment for this 
one and jests for that one, now a whistle to the 
canaries, now an absent-minded bit of song, now 
holding a turtle-dove on her shoulder with its 
bill between her scarlet lips, she was a fascina- 
ting sight to those that thronged to see her all 
day long, beside her bass-reliefs, medallions, de- 
signs for fountains and monuments, her hang- 
ing baskets, her harp, and guitar. Her room 
has been vacant this year and more; but we 
hear that she has just returned from Italy with 
her accomplished work, and do not doubt that it 
is every way worthy of its subject. 


GAIL HAMILTON. 


Altogether the wittiest and brightest essayist 
to be found among the magazines is Gail Ham- 
ilton, but her writings are too popular and well- 
known to need either praise or criticism. Full 
of high principle, delicate appreciatioa, and a 
keen sense of the ludicrous, her beliefs, preju- 
dices, and characteristics being of the strongest, 
she is the most original, interesting, and amusing 
of people, as well as one of the pleasantest com- 
panions in existence. Perhaps, as she so sedu- 
lously maintains herself with pleasing self-delu- 
sion under a pseudonym, the public have no right 
to be told that her name is Mary A. Dodge; 
but the fact became, of course, generally known 
last winter during her residence in Washington, 
at the house of her cousin Mrs. Speaker Blaine, 
where she constantly met the chief dramatis per- 
sone of the political world, and was one of the 
great attractions of a brilliant house. She had 
lived in Washington before, when connected with 
the National Era, under Dr. Bailey’s charge, dur- 
ing the dark and troublous days of the Abolition- 
ists, and it must have been peculiarly interesting 
to her to return and see her views and her friends 
in the ascendant, and the king having his own 
again. Without possessing personal beauty, Gail 
Hamilton’s appearance is very pleasing, she be- 
ing of medium height, and having bright waving 
hair, gray eyes, a complexion clear and rosy as a 
child’s, and a kindly smile displaying dimples 
and faultless teeth. All those who know her 
learn that her writings are a transcript of herself— 
as bright, as incisive, as warm, and as tender— 
always maintaining her own rights, and yielding 
her opponents theirs; but, justice being done, 
generous and charitable to an excess: a tropical 
temperament plowed up and harrowed by New 
England theology. 


STORY AND SONG WRITERS. 


Story-writers have received new encourage- 
ment within the last dozen years of flourishing 
periodicals, and queen among them all is Rose 
Terry, of Hartford, Connecticut. Her stories 
first appeared in the old Putnam, nearly twenty 
years ago; and although she seems to write but 
little now, yet in that little her pen is as potent 
a wand of witchcraft as of old. Her writings 
have never been collected, but if they were they 
would bé found full of intiniité-knowledge of hu- . 
man nature, of rich and racy flavor, and abund- 
ant humor, never degenerating into any shadow 
of coarseness. On her pages are sentences that 
are pictures, and passages of fanciful and poetic- 
al beauty that lift the reader’s soul to their own 
level. Miss Terry is the prototype of much of 
the story-writing of the country, having called 
forth a host of imitators; and we believe she is 
also entitled to the credit of having originated 
the Bret Harte style of thing, in some two or 
three ballads of border life. She is said to be 
tall, dark, and thin, and to be the owner of very 
attractive conversational powers. . 

Of quite a different school is Nora Perry, the 
author of some delightful tales in Harper’s and 
elsewhere. None of these, though, are so fine as 
her lyrics are. Some of her songs sing them- 
selves, and they are scattered by her careless 
hand all over the land, and are copied every 
where, with so little hint of their authorship that 
if you see a fine bit printed any where anony- 
mously you may be safe in attributing it to her. 
She is a little yellow-haired body, whose French 
and Irish blood gives color to every word and 
deed. She lives in Providence, and at present 
is said to be connected with journalizing in that 
city. She dashes‘off her stories with one draft, 
but retouches her verses like an artist. 

Mary Prescott is another story-writer of unus- 
ual excellence, her stories manifesting great love 
of beauty, and power of describing it, having more 
than common strength of construction, and a di- 
alogue overflowing with wit. As in the preced- 
ing case, though, her greatest power lies in her 
verses, and she has sung us a score of songs as 
sweet as any thing to be found in fugitive poetry. 
Miss Prescott is tall, graceful, and slender, very 
fair, and not otherwise remarkable personally 
than as the possession of a fine profile, clear as 
a coin’s, may make her. 

Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, of Boston, 
ought certainly to be remembered in this enumer- 
ation, for her stories possess a uniform charm of 
truth and reality. A keen observer, and a con- 
scientious recorder, if she could spare time from 
her social duties we might expect from her nov- 
els of fine photographic detail, like Anthony 'Trol- 
lope’s, novels holding up a faithful mirror to daily 
American life. She is a tall, handsomely devel- 
oped woman, speaking with an extraordinarily 
sweet voice ; her delightful house is famous for 
its hospitality, and for the lunches attended by 
literary and artistic ladies of her acquaintance, 
Of late Mrs. Moulton has given us very gratify- 
ing reports of the meetings of the Radical Club, 
the Woman’s Club, and other kindred associa- 
tions in the city of her residence. Her manu- 
scriptis extremely neat, written like copper-plate, 
once for all without blot or erasure. 

Another story-writer, to whom America has 
the right to make some claim, is Mrs. Fanny 
Ternan Trollope, the author of ‘ Aunt Marga- 


* been glad to change their names. 





ret’s Trouble,” and of ‘* Anne Furness,” now in 


progress in Harper’s Monthly—stories which have 
constantly been attributed to the daughter of 
Mr. Dickens, probably owing to the intimacy of 
their writer with that young lady, and to Mr. 
Dickens’s kind encouragement of them in his own 
publication. Their writer, though passing her 
youth in England and in Continental travel, was 
born in Philadelphia, in this country, during the 
stay there of her mother, once an actress very 
distinguished in the annals of the stage for her 
brilliant rendition of such parts as Beatrice and 
Rosalind. Mrs. ‘Irollope is a brown-haired, 
hazel-eyed young lady, much more than ordina- 
rily prepossessing ; she has great musical attain- 
ments, and is the wife of T. Adolphus Trollope, 
of Florence, Italy, himself the author of some 
very exquisite stories of Italian life. 





HAVE YOU CHANGED YOUR 
NAME YET? 


NY volume of two hundred years old will 
offer examples of everyday words spelled 
in different ways. We must expect, therefore, 
that the same phenomenon should appear in the 
matter of names. ‘The uneducated of the pres- 
ent dy are not to be trusted to give a correct 
orthography of the name they inherit; and we 
know an instance of a woman owning a mono- 
syllabic, or at most a dissyllabic name, who, 
when seventeen different ways of spelling it 
were interrogatively suggested to her, was cer- 
tain that each in succession was the, if not the 
only, correct one. Is it wonderful, then, that 
the inexact orthography of the Middle Ages, 
ere yet the schoolmaster was abroad, should 
have occasioned the gradual, insensible, and un- 
intentional changes and modifications of names ? 
Shirecliffe, Mr. Lower tells us, is found spelled 
in fifty-five different ways; and the name of 
Mainwaring, if we may trust Sir William Dug- 
dale, in a hundred and thirty-one. People like 
sorhething they can understand ; and our tars are 
apt to transmogrify ‘‘ Bellerophon” into ‘‘ Billy 
Ruffian,” as our common folk degrade ‘ aspar- 
agus” into “sparrowgrass.” ‘The tendency of 
corruption is toward a meaning, or to some- 
thing which seems to be one. The common 
sort desire to make all to be significative. Who 
would imagine Bacon, Cressing, Alshop, Harts- 
horne, and many such like to be local names? 
Yet most certainly they are. We would trace 
Inkepen to Ingepen, Wormewood to Ormund, 
Drinkwater to Derwentwater, Troublefield to Tu- 
berville. Shirecliffe figures as Shirtly, Olleren- 
shaw as Wrench, Molineux as Mull, Debenham 
as Deadman, Macleod as Ellicott, Delamount as 
Dollymount, Pasley as Parsley, Thurgod as 
Thoroughgood, Talbois as Tallboys, and so on 
ad libitum. ‘The fertile name of Garden has 
given rise to such variations as the following— 
the peculiarity being that some of them have 
been found interchanged about the same per- 
sons in parish registers within the space of two 
or three years, scarcely more than half a cen- 
tury ago: Gardyne, Jardyne, Garden, Garn, 
Gardin, Gardine, Garne, Dalgarn, Dalgarner, 
Dalgardyne, Dalgarno. 

In 1844, one Joseph Galliano died in Boston, 
and in the probate records he had the alias of 
Joseph Gallon—that being his popular name. 
Plamboeck, in some conveyances, became Plum- 
back. ‘These are names in a transition state. 
So likewise a Spanish boy, having the Christian 
name of Benito, pronounced Benecto, whoshipped 
with Dr, Bowditch in one of his voyages, be- 
came Ben Eaton; and a foundling named Per- 
sonne (i. e., nobody), became Mr. Pearson. Our 
Bendix is probably Benjamin Dix consolidated. 
Perhaps our Barnfield is but a corruption of the 
glorious old Dutch name of Barneveldt. Our 
Rawley is obviously Raleigh. Bakeoven may be 
Backhoffner, mentioned in Gadignant, October, 
1859. Jacques Beguin, of Texas, as we learn 
from Olmstead, became John Bacon. The firm 
of Wehle and Weniger, in Roxbury, might easily 
be thus transmuted to Veal and Vinegar. Bom- 
pas has been corrupted into Bumpus; and an- 
other French name, Gachet, is the origin of two 
families of Gasset and Gushee. Bellows is sup- 
posed to be a corruption of De Belle Eau. A 
French family of Blanchpied, settled in Essex 
County, has had its name both translated and 
corrupted—ending in families of Whitefoot and 
Blumpey; and a German named Riibsum, who 
emigrated to Charleston, South Carolina, became 
by translation Mr. Turnipseed. 

To have a name that offers itself as a common 
to every goose is galling enough to a sensitive 
and delicate mind; and many persons, to avoid 
puns, or generally for the sake of euphony, have 
Guez (a beg- 
gar) became Balzac; Schwartzerds became Me- 
lanchthon; and Gerard Gerard Desiderius Eras- 
mus. 

A gentleman, resident in Canterbury, and a 
representative of that city in Parliament, a most 
worthy man, who died in 1781, had the unman- 
ageable name of Brodnax for his patronymic. 
This name, early in life, he changed for that of 
May ; and afterward, by a statute of 9th George 
IL., he took the name of Knight, which occa- 
sioned a facetious member of the House to get 
up and propose ‘‘a general bill, to enable that 
gentleman to take what name he pleased.” Had 
this ‘‘ facetious member” been alive to represent 
® constituency in the present Parliament, he 
might find between forty and fifty honorable oc- 
cupants of the seats about him who were quali- 
fied by change of name to be subjects of his per- 
tinent or impertinent proposals. Forty-two, a 
learned statistician has informed us, is the exact 

ber of bers of the House who have 
adopted a name other than that they began the 
world with; and of these several have experi- 
enced more than one substitution. 

A mere abstract of the names changed by the 
Massachusetts Legislature would be very amus- 








‘ing. Thus we find Broadbrooks, 1805; Snupe, 


1806; Bumside, 1807; Linkhornew, 1808; 
Frickey, 1824; Tink, 1826; Slates, 1827; 
Crouch, 1832; Turn, 1837; Peachem, 1845; 
Pedder, 1847, ete. Mr. Pepper Mixer, in 1810, 
retained his surname, while he parted with his 
Christian name. Mr. Thode Coates, in 1814, 
followed his example. Samuel Quince White- 
foot, on the contrary, in 1833, liked his Chris- 
tian name, and merely dropped the foot. An 
entire family of Corporal, in 1847, laid aside 
that dignity; and a very numerous family of 
Vest divested themselves in 1848, Mr. Thomas 
Jest, in 1850, decided that it was no joke to re- 
tain such a name any longer. Mr. Gest, of Cin- 
cinnati, however, as lately as 1857, subscribed 
for Agassiz’s work. Mr. Mock, in this mode, 
escaped from the mockeries of his friends. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Coprisu Cakts.—The meat should be cooked the day 
before, and should have simmered (not boiled) very 
slowly. Remove the bones, and mince it quite fine. 
The potatoes should be warm, nicely mashed with but- 
ter and milk, as you do for table use, and should be in 
the proportion of one-third fish and two-thirds potato. 
When well mixed, add a small quantity of beaten egg, 
and mix again thoroughly. If it seems too dry, add 
more egg, and make into flat cakes about two or three 
inches in diameter, and about three-quarters of an inch 
thick. Fry ina pan with some slices of salt pork, which 
can be sent to table with the cakes, if desired. 

Hasty Pupprne.—Place some milk in a sauce-pan 
over the fire. When it boils put in a little salt, and 
stir in, slowly and smoothly, enough flour to make it a 
proper consistence. When it has cooked a few min- 
utes, beat in eggs in the proportion of two to a quart of 
milk. It is very good without eggs, but they make it 
much more palatable. Send to table hot, and eat with 
sugar and butter. 

Cranberries should be kept in water during the win- 
ter. Keep them entirely covered, and set in a cellar. 
A stone jar or pot is the nicest. 

Breakrast ReEtisn.—Cut round, and not too thick, 
some mutton cutlets; dip into egg and bread-crumbs, 
then into chopped mushrooms, into the egg and 
crumbs again, and fry in butter a light brown. When 
sent to table pour over them a little good gravy of 
either beef or veal. 

Sovsr.—Soak the pig’s feet, ears, etc., in water mod- 
erately warm; take off the hoofs with a sharp knife; 
cut out the hard, rough places, and singe them; put 
on with water to cover them, pouring in more as that 
evaporates. They will take about four hours to cook ; 
and as soon as you can run a fork easily through them 
take out and put into cold water; cut in rather small 
pieces as soon as they: begin to cool; pack closely 
down; boil the liquor in which the meat was cooked 
with a little vinegar; salt and pepper to taste; a small 
quantity of cloves, allspice, and mace, When scalding 
hot pour it on the meat. 





THE CHRISTMAS ELVES. 


NCE upon a time there lived in a cottage, 
near a forest, an old man and his son. 
The son, whose name was William, was a tall, 
active fellow of twenty-one, who, not contented 
with his quiet life, one day determined to seek 
his fortune. Upon consulting his father, it was 
decided that he should go out into the world, but 
that Christmas-day should find him again at 
home. 

Bidding his father farewell, William passed 
through the forest, and walked on for several 
days, leaving towns and villages behind him. 
Not succeeding in making his fortune, and very 
much discouraged, at the close of a hot summer’s 
day he lay down to sleep in a meadow. ‘The 
singing of the birds awoke him early in the 
morning. He rubbed his eyes, and was prepar- 
ing to resume his journey, when he heard a 
shrill voice exclaim, ‘‘ Don’t treadon me.” He 
looked all around, and could discover nothing but 
a small beetle, which looked at him in a very 
knowing manner. ‘This little insect begged him 
to go with him to see his mamma, who lived 
near at hand. William, although anxious to 
continue his journey, thought the adventure so 
singular, and as he never refused to gratify any 
old lady, however small, accepted the beetle’s 
invitation. 

They walked on together for a few steps, till 
they came to a large dew-drop sparkling in the 
sunlight. Here the beetle stopped, and, touch- 
ing the crystal drop, it moved aside, disclosing 
to view a tiny marble staircase. ‘* Walk in,” 
said the beetle. 

“*How do you expect a great fellow like me 
to go down those stairs? Why, I should crush 
you all like an earthquake,” answered William. 
” ¢¢'That’s easily arranged,” returned the beetle ; 
and he gave William a little India rubber ring, 
telling him to rub it three times. William 
obeyed ; when, to his astonishment, he shrunk to 
such a mite that he could go down the stairs 
without the least difficulty. 

They came at last to a large hall, on which 
opened several doors. The beetle knocked at 
one of these, and motioning William to enter, 
they found themselves in a small, a very small 
room, where a bright fire was burning—for 
beetles like warmth, and the atmosphere of 
their underground home was damp and chilly 
even at this season of the year. 

Seated by the fire was a curious figure. It 
was an old beetle, bent with age and grief (for 
she was a widow), wearing spectacles, and read- 
ing the Bazar. The dear old lady was dressed 
in a snuff-colored dressing-gown and white cap. 
She looked up as they entered, and seeing her 
son, exclaimed, 

“‘ Why, Topknot, where has thee been so long? 
I thought thee had forgotten thy poor old mo- 
ther!” 

Topknot kissed her, like a dutiful son, and 
then introduced William. The old dame being 
rather deaf, was obliged, in order to catch his 
name, to use her ear-trumpet, which was a piece 
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of straw, colored to match her dress. She was, 
as you see, a lady of good taste, 

Expressing herself delighted to see her son's 
new friend, she united with Topknot in begging 
him to remain with them a few days. ‘This 
William declined to do, but was prevailed upon 
to stay to breakfast. Mrs. Beetle rang the bell, 
which was answered by a centipede, who was 
their maid-of-all-work. | William was very hun- 
gry, and prepared to do full justice to the break- 
fast when it should be brought in, Alas for 
him! It consisted of a small stewed fly at one 
end, and two baked worms at the other. In 
vain William declared he was not hungry, but 
the kind old lady insisted upon his tasting both. 
They then fisked. him his history, and on hear- 
ing why he left home Topknot said he thought 


he could helphim. He would take him to s:e the 
Christmas Elves, who had unlimited power dur- 
ing the season from which they derive their name. 


contemplated visit, leaving his mother and Will- 
iam alone. Mrs. Beetle soon dozed off, and Will- 


iam took this chance of examining the room. It | 


was, as I have said, a very small room. In | 
one corner was a tiny bedstead composed of 
acorns, on which was spread a bed of moss. 
The covering consisted of a bright red leaf, gath- 
ered in the autumn, and smoothly ironed for ‘Top- 
knot by a lady friend. He had just time to re- 
mark that Mrs. Beetle’s chair was made of the 
pith of elder, and had a cushion of thistle-down, 
when ‘Topknot returned from his expedition, 
Phe Elves, he said, could do nothing for him 
gatil Christmas, but would be ready to receive | 


} model of all that is good and honest. 


| him then. William was obliged, therefore, to 
| bid adieu to his kind friends, and set out again 
| on his journey. As he was leaving 'Topknot 
gave him a piece of paper sent to him by the 
Elves, on which was written these two sentences : 
‘*God helps those who help themsetves ;” and 
** A good action is never without its reward.” 
Wisely determining to give up making his for- 
tune, and, until the appointed time, to have no 
other object in view save the good of his fellow- 
creatures, and doing his own duty well and faith- 
fully, William continued his travels. Arriving at 
a village, he sought employment. He was soon 
engaged by a bricklayer, and remained with him 
for some weeks, We will not weary the reader 
with a detailed account of all his kind actions. 
| Suffice it to say that he was soon known as a 
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He was 
made master mason, and in this capacity he 


} remained until the falling snow reminded him of 
‘Topknot went out to inform his friends of the | 


his promise to the Elves. Leaving half of. his 


hard-earned money to the poor of the village, he | 
| returned to Beetle Mansion. 


On reaching the place he rubbed his ring, 


them without trouble. 
he had left it. 


Ile found every thing as 


The morning after his arrival Topknot took | 
| his hat and cane, and telling William to follow 
On the | 


him, they soon reached an old oak-tree. 
trunk of this Topknot knocked once or twice. _ It 


| opened slowly, disclosing a narrow pair of stairs. 
| Down these they stumbled, it being quite dark, 


until they arrived at a tiny door. On entering 


they found themselves in a room furnished with | 








all sorts of toys. A little clock made like a doll- 
house, chairs and sofas and little sleds ; toys, toys 
every where; and last, but not least, little boy 
and girl dolls were rolling their own little car- 
riages round and round the room. ‘The presid- 
ing genius of this ‘* Curiosity Shop” was a stout 
little fellow, with the cunningest little black-eyes, 
and the sweetest little pug-nose. On seeing Will- 
iam and Topknot he sprang up so quickly to meet 
them that his queer little hat fell off his round 
head. He picked it up, wiped it carefully with 
his handkerchief, turned a funny somersault, and 
landed on William’s devoted head. Dismayed, 
William tried to shake him off, but there he stuck, 
his short legs dangling in the poor fellow’s eyes. 
Another somersault brought him down in his chair 
again, looking as sober as a judge. ‘Topknot 
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here presented his friend. Dumpling told Will- 
iam that he and his two brothers (who repre- 
sented respectively Cake and Candy) were called 
‘* Christmas Elves,” and always visited good chil- 
dren at Christmas time. 

‘* We have,” said:he, ‘‘a cousin called Books, 


, who goes with, us sometimes, but he is rather 
wherenpon stairs appeared, and he descended 


grave company for as.” He laughed heartily at 
this, and threw. his wiry legs right over his little 
bald head. fe was plainly a jolly fellow! At 
this moment in walked a stick of candy, with a 


caramel head, arm in arm with a gingerbread | 


rooster. These droll personages Dumpling in- 
troduced as his brothers. ‘They all three ex- 
pressed themselves highly delighted with Will- 
iam’s conduct during the past few months. ‘They 
had followed him, they said, in all his travels, in 
order to see whether he was worthy of their 
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friendship, and were now prepared to reward him. 
William here said that, having followed their 
good advice, he had now enough money-for his 
father and himself, and, thanking them, told | 
them he needed nothing more. 

Dumpling then invited his guests to accompa- 7 
ny his brothers and himself on their Christmas 
visits that evening. ‘This they promised to do, 
and they then returned to Mrs, Beetle’s, ‘‘Even- 
ing came, and Topknot and William started for 
the Elfin Palace, where they found the brothers 
waiting forthem. Dumpling rang the bell, which 
was answered by a whitg dog, with large brawn 
eyes, pointed ears, and a bushy tail. . On going 
out William saw a new and beautiful sight.. The 
sleigh was one large pearl, the seats of rubies, 
the robes of eider-down, the wheels were crys- 
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tals, and the reins of the finest spider web. The 
coachman and footman were little canaries in 
cunning red livery. The horses, twelve in num- 
ber, were humming-birds. All around the sleigh 
were swarms of fire-flies, dazzling the eye with 
their twinkling light, which accompanied the 
travelers on their aerial journey. Behind the 
sleigh were innumerable sleds filled with cakes, 
candies, and toys. On, on they went, bearing 
with them, to city, town, and hamlet their love- 
tokens. None, none were forgotten. The cot- 
tage of the poor and the mansion of the rich 
alike received the Christmas visit of the little 
folk. Was it they, or the sweet Angel of Char- 


| ity, who whispered to the children of the wealthy 
| that night to remember the poor and needy, the 


fatherless and the widow, and to aid in securing for 
them a merry Christmas and happy New-Year ?” 
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“WHAT'S IN A NAME?’ 


Saip your uncle, with a smile, 
Cousin Kate, 

Introducing us the while, 

‘¢Qwn cousins you must be, 

If I know the pedigree ;” 

And you blushed and courtesied low, 

When I dared to call you so, 
Cousin Kate. 


There are country girls by dozens, 
Cousin Kate, 

Whom I must consider cousins ; 

Honest-hearted girls and true, 

But so different from you! 

When that night I rose to go, 

Ah! I could not call you so, 
Cousin Kate. 


Friend, mayhap, is somewhat better, 
Dear Miss Kate ; 

But in writing you this letter, 

When my nonsense finds an end, 

Shall I sign myself ‘‘ Your Friend,” 

As I close with Tom or Joe, 

Chance acquaintances, you know, 
Dear Miss Kate? 


From my eyes you must have guessed it, 
Katy dear, 

If my lips have not confessed it; 

You are more than friend to me, 

For I love you, dear, you see. 

Oh, how rich will be my life, 

If I may but call you wife, 
Katy dear! 


There is something in a name, 

Katy dear, 
Shakspeare’s wisdom all the same. 
Will you be unto the end 
More than cousin, more than friend? 
Will you let me call you mine? 
May I sign myself as thine, 

Katy dear? 
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MR. JEFFERY’S LOVE-AFFAIR. 
I. 
“A TONSENSE, Clara! how can you be so 
absurd ?” 

“*It is all very well, Edith, to say ‘nonsense,’ 
but I have eyes, and I can use them; and if 
ever there was a case of—” 

Here the fair speaker was interrupted once 
more by her sister, Miss Winthrop—for sisters 
they were. When one young lady informs an- 
other young lady that she is talking nonsense, 
and enters a protest against her absurdity, it 
may be taken for granted that the subject of con- 
versation is matrimony, proximate or remote, in 
the back-ground; and that the impeachment re- 
butted with so pretty a show of indignation is 
what some people are fond of describing as the 
‘¢ gentle passion.” re % 

“On ay wi a; Edifithe match Would be a 
highly eligible one,” remarked Miss Clara, with 
indefatigable pertinacity: ‘the: table of pro- 
hibited affinities will not, it is true, allow a young 
lady to elope with her grandfather ; but-it says 
nothing about, the impropriety of: being led to the 
altar by a gentleman old enough to. be one’s 
grandfather. Goodness gracious!” spasmodic- 
ally ejaculated the -voluble and versatile young 
lady, starting up to the window; ‘‘there’s Stre- 
phon himself, in the person of our most -respect- 
able and elderly: benefactor, coming up to the 
door. I shall be off, Edith.” : 

‘**Clara, I wonder how you can—” But be- 
fore the remonstrance was spoken further, Miss 
Clara Winthrop had flashed from the room. 

It was a pretty little house, Lily Lodge, Hamp- 
stead ; and the Misses Winthrop were two very 
pretty girls—one fair, thoughtful, with deep-blue 
eyes that were all gentleness, who never spoke a 
word of reckless merriment, never uttered a syl- 
lable which could wound the feelings of others ; 
Clara, the younger, a dark merry brunette, with 
laughing eyes and laughing teeth, all joy and 
thoughtlessness. Never were sisters more un- 
like, and yet 

“Though both unlike, they still are like in this— 

They both are roses.” 


“The two roses” was indeed a name which 
the pair had obtained among their friends. ‘Two 
years ago the Misses Winthrop occupied one of 
the largest houses in Hyde Park Gardens, and 
Clara Winthrop was anticipating with eager joy 
the delights and dissipations of her first season 
out. But the financial basis upon which the 
Hyde Park mansion of the Winthrop family 
rested was in the City, and in an unlucky mo- 
ment Mr. Winthrop’s city speculations failed ; 
and the Hyde Park mansion, so far as concerns 
the family in whom we are now interested, fell 
to the ground. Mr. Winthrop himself did not 
long survive his misfortune. Long-protracted 
anxiety had told severely upon his system, and 
when he was broken financially, he discovered 
that he was shattered physically. 

On Mr. Winthrop’s death there was scarcely 
any provision left for his widow and his two 
daughters, Edith and’Clara, They were casting 
about in sore perplexity what to do, when Mr. 
Jetfery—a gentleman somewhat more than mid- 
dle-aged, who owed much of his present good 
fortune to Mr. Winthrop's seasonable help and 
influence in days gone by—came to Mrs. Win- 
throp, and claiming the privilege of an old friend 
of her husband, and one who owed more to her 
husband than he could ever repay, begged to be 
allowed to be of what service he could. Mr. 
Jeffery had, he said, just the house for Mrs. 
Winthrop and her daughters—his own; but it 
was now without a tenant; and till Mrs. Win- 
throp saw any thing which suited her better, he 
must request her to occupy it. The house in 
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question ‘was Lily Lodge, Hampstead. And 
there Mrs. Winthrop and her two daughters, 
with a nephew, a sailor who had just returned 
from a five years’ cruise, a great favorite with 
the family, were staying. 

Miss Clara Winthrop was quite correct in giv- 
ing her sister to understand that Mr. Jeffery was 
approaching. In a few minutes he was an- 
nounced; and as Edith rose to receive him, a 
blush came across that fair face, and there was 
a slight tremor in her voice as she said : 

‘*T am so sorry, Mr. Jeffery, mamma is not 
feeling very well to-day; but I will go and tell 
her you are here.” 


leaving the room. 

‘*My dear,” was the reply, ‘do not trouble 
yourself. Glad as I always am to see your 
mamma, I came here to-day to have a few words 
with you alone. May I have them, Edith ?” 

Miss Winthrop knew well what was coming. 
It was not the first time, if the truth is to be told, 
that Mr. Jeffery had come to see Edith alone. 
Clara, as it happened, was quite right: there was 
a great deal more in her impeachment than her 
sister had chosen or had seemed to allow. ‘She 
had known it for a long time; and Mr. Jeffery 
had for a long time, too, taken no pains to conceal 
what his feelings were toward the daughter of 
his old friend. In all his life, till now, he -had 
never known what it was to love. Perhaps he 
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had gad no time for love. His years had been 
spent in work, work, work. He had made for 
himself no home; he bad no family. And now 
that he could allow himself some pause, he had 
suddenly discovered a well-spring of new feelings 
in his breast—feelings of whose existence he had 
never even dreamt. It is not true that. senti- 
ments which are long repressed must cease event- 
ually to exist. On the contrary, it is this mere 
fact of repression which often causes them to as- 
sert themselves, though late, as strongly as they 
do. Mr. Jeffery was what some persons might 
call an old man; yet no youth—not that Jad of 
five-and-twenty who had just come from sea— 


in Edith Winthrop. 
part and parcel of his very existence—the sun- 
shine and gladness of his life. When he left her 
he felt a blank in his existence, and that blank 
was not filled up till he saw her again. And 
Edith knew all’ this— knew of the old man’s 
love; knew, too, of other love for her, and of her 
love for some one else. Not that she did not in- 
deed love Mr. Jeffery. ‘* For the matter of that,” 
Edith had said often enough to herself, ‘‘so I love 
mamma.” 

On this afternoon—a bright December day— 
Mr. Jeffery took a chair close to Edith Win- 
throp’s side. Yes, she was very beautiful—more 
beautiful, to the old man’s eye, than any form 
which he had ever beheld. 





And Edith Winthrop was on the point of. 





“OH, NED! OH, MY LOVE, MY LOVE!” 


could have been more heart and soul wrapped up | 
Gradually she had become | 





‘* Edith, my dear, you know what I am going 
to say to you ?” 

And Edith Winthrop bowed her head, for she 
knew fall well. 

**Tf you wish me not to speak, I promise you 
I will never speak of it again.” ‘ 

But Edith wished him, she said, to speak. 

** You know,” he went on, ‘‘ how dear, how in- 
expressibly dear you have become to me. God 
knows, my darling, if you become my wife, I 
will do all that mortal can for your happiness. 
When I spoke to you last, you asked me to wait 
a fortnight. That fortnight has passed—it is 
two weeks ago to-day. Am I too punctual, 
Edith? Nay, I will wait till you tell me.” 

‘*Mr. Jeffery,” was the reply, in a low voice, 
‘*nothing I can do can ever sufficiently thank you 
for—can ever show how grateful I am—for all 
your more than kindness. We owe it to you 
that we still have a mother living. The shock 
which came upon her at poor papa’s misfortune 
first, and then his death, would have utterly over- 
come her, had it not been. for what you have 
done. You ask me, Dol love you? You know 
we all love you very, very much indeed. But—” 

And here Edith was silent. What was she to 
say ? How was she to proceed? She had said 
she.loved Mr. Jeffery, and she had spoken the 
strict truth; but was it the love which a wife 
should bear toward her husband? And yet 


could husband ever be found more noble, more 
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self-denying ? And as she thought of this, the 
burden of the old song, ‘‘ An old man’s darling,” 
came into her mind. 

**'Then, Edith, will you be my wife? This is 
the question which I came to ask you to-day ; will 
you answer it now ?” 

Then came the answer, in a low tone: 

**Tt is not much of a return; but such as I can 
give you, I do give you.” 

‘*'Thank you, my darling!” was the answer. 
And the old man kissed the forehead of his fair 
young love. ‘* Do not talk about a return; you 
te given me more than I can ever deserve. 
You have made me, Edith, happier than I ever 
was before in my life.” 


I. 


It was all settled between Mr. Jeffery and 
Edith—had, ‘indeed, been understood from the 
very first—there was to be no break-up in the 
family circle at Lily Lodge. The Lodge they 
were, indeed, to leave; but they were all going 
to be together at Mr. Jeftery’s new house in the 
country, about twenty miles from London. 

The young sailor-cousin, Edward Gervayse— 
Ned, as he was always called—had been called 
suddenly away from Hampstead the very day aft- 
er the events just mentioned had occurred—be- 
fore Edith had had time, or perhaps inclination, 
to proclaim the new relations which she and Mr. 
Jeffery mutually occupied. Ned Gervayse was 


he found she not only could, but did. 
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once more at Lily Lodge to spend his Christmas. 
Since he had been away he had come in for a 
slice of luck, to use his own expression. ‘The 
commandership of a coast-guard station had fall- 
en vacant, and the post had been offered to him. 

Mr. Edward Gervayse ‘arrived at Lily Lodge in 
the very highest spirits. He was a young gentle- 
man of impulsive temperament, and he determined 
that, on the strength of his promotion, he would 
make’ a certain declaration, in terms as explicit 
as the English language permitted, to a certain 
young lady. Practically he considered that dec- 
laration had been already made. Edward Ger- 
vayse had never told his cousin Edith Winthrop 
that he loved her: he had deemed such an ex- 
pression of sentiment to be superfluous; but 
Edith, he felt convinced, was perfectly well aware 
of the real state of the case. 

It was the day before Christmas-eve, and they 
were busy decking the small rooms at Lily Lodge 
with holly and mistletoe. Edward Gervayse had 
only just arrived; Clara was out, but Edith was 
awaiting his arrival up stairs. ‘There was a lit- 
tle struggle carried on underneath a piece of the 
shrub which the ancient Druids used to—as the 
modern house-maid dees—worship. But Edward 
at once saw, from the serious look about his 
cousin’s face, that she was in a serious humor. 

‘¢ Edward dear,” she said, ‘I am so glad I 
have been the first to see you; for I should not 
like you to have heard what I have to tell you 
from any other lips than mine.” 

‘* Stay,” said Ned Gervayse ; ‘‘let me tell you 
first what I have to say.” 

And Ned attempted to repeat the cousinly sa- 
lute; but his lips paused in mid-air, He was 
sorely puzzled at Edith’s strange, absent, tearful 
look ; but he went on, told her every thing ; told 
her of the luck which had befallen him, and why 
he esteemed it luck—told her how often he had 
longed plainly to ask her, as he did now, to be 
his wife, but how till now he had delayed, because 
he felt it would be wrong—told her— 

But Edith Winthrop burst iuto tears. 

‘* Ned dearest,” she said, ‘‘ it can not be.” 

And then Edith Winthrop told Edward Ger- 
vayse. every thing. 

Ned said few words in reply. At first, it is true, 
he laughed the notion to scorn. Edith was sim- 
ply in sport—she could not mean it. But then 
Edward 

Gervayse was on the point of giving utterance to 
some words of bitter anger ; but he checked him- 
self when he looked down and saw Edith’s tear- 
ful, sad, heavenly face. 

‘* Well,” he said, breaking a long silence, ‘* I 
shall go to the Cape.” 

He bent down, kissed her forehead, and left 
the room. 

* And Edith—what of Edith? She sat as one 

stunned. ‘Till now she had never realized in its 
full force the promise she had given—the deed 
she had done. She sat on the low little chair 
close to the fire, and she laid her face on her 
hands-upon .the table, and wept and moaned to 
~hersélf. “Oh, Ned! oh; my love, my love!” 
That was all; but in that was every thing. 

She heard a voice call ‘* Edith.” She looked 
up—it was Mr. Jeffery. 

‘That you, Mr. Jeffery? They never told me 
you were here.” 

She noticed that Mr. Jettery did not on this 
occasion do what he had so often done before 
when she failed to address her aftianced husband 
by his Christian name—ask her why she would 
not call him James. Mr, Jettery simply said: 

** Yes, my dear. I came in some few minutes 
since; but I did not interrupt you; and indeed 
I did not see you were there in the twilight till I 
thought I heard you speak. I met your cousin 
Edward Gervayse on the stairs. It is well, I 
think, that he has returned. I came to tell you 
that I have taken the box at the theatre for to- 
morrow. night, and I hope you and Clara and 
Edward Gervayse will come. And now, my 
dear, as I have an engagement at six, I shall 
leave you. God bless you, Edith!” And Mr. 
Jeffery was gone. 

Yes, he had only been in the room a few min- 
utes ; but those few minutes, hew much had they 
taught him! He saw it all m Fool, blind 
that he was, only now to know what he should 
have known so long before—only now to have 
perceived that when Edith Winthrop had prom- 
ised to become his wife, it was gratitude, not 
love, which had shaped her answer. ‘‘Oh, Ned! 
oh, my love, my love!” Yes, he had heard those 
words uttered, and he knew all their meaning. 

Mr. Jeffery had uttered a very venial kind of 
falsehood when he had mentioned an engage- 
ment at six. He walked slowly and sadly home 
to his lonely chambers ; and he spent a sad even- 
ing in meditating with himself. He knew now 
the happiness which love might bring with it— 
happiness greater and better thau happiness of 
any other kind; but it was too late. Yet there 
was other happiness of another kind. — It was not 
too late for that. 
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Mr. Jeffery had sent his carriage for the 
party from Lily Lodge, with a message that he 
would meet them in the box. ‘They were all to 
come; indeed they all had come—the two Misses 
Winthrop and Edward Gervayse. But when 
they reached the box, No. 17, first tier, at the 
Theseum Theatre, Mr. Jeffery was not waiting 
to receive them. A note, however, in Mr. Jef- 
fery’s handwriting was placed in Miss Win- 
throp’s hand as she entered the box. She open- 
ed it; it was short, and ran thus: 

“My pear Epiryu,—I know now that I was mis- 
taken from the first. God forgive me, and you for 
give me too. I had hoped, my darling—I must still 
call you that—and thought that you might have been 
my wife, and that your blessed bright face might have 
cheered my fast darkening and closing days. But it 
was not to be. I was wrong in thinking that it ever 
could be. I love you too well, my darling, to stand 
between you and your happiness. I was blind. I 
only knew yesterday that you loved your cousin Ed- 
ward Gervayse.. To your cousin J give you: you will 
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AMES JEFFERY. 
shall join you later at the theatre to-night.” 

That was all. The words were not: many, but 
the characters were traced in the blood of that 
trae man’s heart. And Edith well knew the 
struggle, nay, the agony, which it must have cost 
him; and knowing this, knew also how to esti- 
mate the nobility of the sacrifice. She handed 
the note to Edward Gervayse, and’ its purport 
was communicated to Clara. 

‘*T always thought he would cry off,” remark- 
ed that light-hearted young lady. ‘‘ All men 
are jilts.” 

ot long afterward, Mr. Jeffery came into the 
box. He shook Edward Gervayse warmly by 
the hand, and seemed to be in excelient spirits. 
But he soon excused himself, as before, on the 
ground of an engagement, 

As may be conjectured, Miss Winthrop is now 
Mrs. Gervayse ; Mr. Jeffery still lives on in his 
chambers ; and this is a true account of the only 
love-affair which he ever had, 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
E. W.—We hardly think that furs would be required 


Maus. E. C,; P.—As there are black satin stripes, use 
black satin for the under-skirt and vest. The pinked 
roffies will trim the court train. Scaliop or flounce 
the under-skirt across the bottom. Use the Maria 
Theresa Casaque pattern in Bazar No. 47, Vol. IIL, for 
your velvet eloak. If your long over-skirts are proper- 
ly draped they should not look dowdy. . Read “‘ After- 
noon Dresses” in another column. Bias velvet ruffles 
are the richest trimming of the season for your black 
or brown silk. Put four ruffles alternately silk and 
velvet on your skirt. Let each be a finger deep, lap- 
ping over the one below it, and ag a heading for the 
group a bias velvet band with two upright pleated frills 
of velvet above it. With your velvet casaque you can 
then dispense with the over-skirt you dislike so much. 
Your commendation is very gratifying. y 
Ve.vet.—Your sample is, we think, the American 
silk mentioned in the New York Fashions of the pres- 
ent Number. It will make a very pretty over-skirt 
and basque trimmed with black velvet. Gore your 
velvet skirt, and face with wigging. Make a velvet 
upper skirt and paletot, and trim with fur. 
Apa.—Your empress cloth will look best trimmed 
with black velvet. Colors are not stylish on black. 
Get enough to make an over-skirt. The charge of a 
viaiting governess varies according to circumstances, 
and we can not undertake to fix any standard. 
Ne.ire.—Mink bands will trim your cloak prettily. 
The cut paper patterns, of which illustrations are given 
at different times in the Bazar, will furnish you plans 





in Central Geo 

Mrs. G. A. C.—Trim with velvet bands as near the 
color of your dress as possible, Many ladies are using 
velveteen, : 

Sauure S.—Corn-colored satin is not stylish for trim- 
ming black alpaca. Any color on black is old-fash- 
joned, and satin is not used now for trimming. Use 
folds or box-pleats of alpaca, headed by bands of black 
corded silk. 

Exia.—Trim your suit with bias velvet bands near 
the same shade, or black. 5 

G. V. L.—Use the Polonaise Suit pattern illustrated 
in Bazar No, 4, Vol. {II., and trim with velvet of the 
same shade. 

Paravetruta.—Cut down the casaque of your pop- 
lin dress to a close-fitting basque. Make the puffed 
side width of your over-skirt flat, and trim the entire 
dress with velvet of the same shade. Trim the skirt 
of your black silk suit with gathered overlapping 
ruffles of the same like that in the Worth Basque Suit 
illustrated in Bazar No. 1, Vol, IV. For the over-skirt 
and wrap use the cut paper pattern of the Half-fitting 
Cloak Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 50, Vol. III. The 
over-skirt of the Double-breasted Sacque Suit in Bazar 
No. 49, Vol. IIL, is an excellent style, as it does not 
cut up the cloth much, but is made effective by draping. 

Mus. C. R.—Make your long brown merino into a 
demi-train, and of the two new yards make the Worth 
Basque illustrated in Bazar No.1, Vol.IV. Trim with 
brown velvet. Gore your black merino skirt, and for 
trimming use black corded silk and fringe. 

Emuma.—We have repeatedly refused to commend any 
plan for turning dark hair light. 

8. S. 8.—Your sample did not reach us; but there is 
always “an up and down” in velvet of good pile. 
Make a short, nearly fitting basque, and trim with 
passementerie and lace. 

Mavup.—We have repeatedly given directions for 
making court trains, and a pattern also. Read New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 88, Vol. IIL. 

Orranio.—If your lavender silk is trimmed with 
point lace you can not wear a Valenciennes chemisette 
with it. Two kinds of lace on one dress would be in 
bad taste. Why not retrim the dress with Valenciennes, 
as that lace is much used for trimming silks now? 
Your bridal veil will make a pretty over-skirt; but 
orange flowers should not be worn after the wedding- 
day. 

G. W. H.—Read answer to “E, A. B.” in Bazar No. 
1, Vol. IV. 

New Svus.—Children from four to six years wear 
plaid dresses, made Gabrielles, with an over-skirt and 
sacque trimmed with black velvet ribbon. For your 
garnet empress cloth use the Polonaise Suit pattern 
illustrated in Bazar No. 44, Vol. IIL 

Mus. G. W. S.—Your dress will dye as well as any 


* ilk, but will look thin and flimsy, as all dyed silks do. 


It will, however, make a very good skirt, trimmed with 
flounces and worn with an over-skirt. 

E. A. L.—The polonaise suit is worn as represented 
in the engraving in the house as well as on the street. 
—Married ladies wear their betrothal rings on their 
third fingers as a guard above the wedding ring. A 
bride may or may not wear other rings when being 
married. 

Mrs. W. W. L.—The cardinal capes are found at all 
the furnishing stores.—We never quote addresses in 
this column. 

Piam.—Of your plaid goods make a basque and a 
long draped over-skirt like that of cut paper pattern 
illustrated in Bazar No, 48, Vol. IIL, trim with black 
velvet, and wear it over a black silk or alpaca skit. - 

D. K. E.—Write an informal letter of congratulation 
to your friend, and tell her whether or not you will 
come to her wedding. When you return to visit your 
native city, send a card containing your address to the 
friends you wish to call upon you. Do not take the 
friends visiting you to a party to which they are not 
invited, but write to the giver of the party, or call on 
her, and ask for invitations forthem. This is the con- 
stant practice in good society, and you need feel no 
hesitancy about it. It is contrary to our rules to an- 
wer your other questions, 

Mas.—Trim your white Marseilles suit with a braid- 
ing pattern of white star braid, or with embroidered 
muslin ruffles, The waist of the polonaise will answer 
for the dress waist. 

B.—We have said repeatedly that it is as much the 
duty of the bride's family to furnish the cards for the 
wedding as the supper; but stationers say that the 
bridegroom oftenest pays their bill. 

K. A, E.—The cut paper pattern of the Worth Basque, 
illustrated in Bazar No. 1, Vol. IV., will give you twe 
side forms in the back. The pattern of the entire suit 
costs 25 cents. We have no “ models” for sale. 

Maxnir.—We are obliged to you for your warning that 
putting gum camphor with mink furs will change their 
color in a single summer. We give our readers the 
benefit of your advice. 

Sunsorturr.—Gore your gray silk skirt by pattern 
of skirt of the Worth Basque Dress illustrated in Bazar 
No. 1, Vol. IV., trim with white muslin flounces, and 
make a long muslin over-skirt to wear with it. Wear 
pink roses with trailing buds in hair and corsage. 

Liva A.—Trim the skirt of your green silk suit like 
that described to “ Mrs, E. C. P.” Make an over-skirt 
like that illustrated in Bazar Nos. 48 or 49, Vol. IIL, 
and wear with a velvet or cloth paletot. For your 
“black Instre” use the Polonaise Suit pattern illus- 
uated in Bazar No, 44, Vol. IIL 


‘IIL Trim with velvet ribbon of the same color. 


for deling your dresses, of which you merely tell 
us the material. The Vest-Casaque Suit is pretty for 
stout figures, : 

James W.—The Bosphorus is a strait, and not a sea, 
which separates Europe from Asia, and connects the 
Black Sea and the Sea of Marmora. 

Martua F.—A lady presiding over a meeting is usu- 
ally addressed as Mrs, or Miss Chairman or President, 
as the case may be. 

Vesuvivs.—The name of the author you quote has 
not been made public. 

Stvngy.—We are not disposed to add any thing to 
the information already given in the paper. To know 
more of her private history, you had better address the 
lady herself. 

Manre@arer anp Ornzrs.—We can not undertake to 
furnish a list of the authors whose noms de plume you 
quote, and should consider it very indiscreet to do so. 
When they desire to give their real names to the pub- 
lic they will indicate the fact by affixing them to their 
writings. 

M. E. K.—Your questions are chiefly irrelevant, and 
those which are not have already been answered in our 
columns. It is quite impossible to instruct our read- 
ers in all the minutie of life from the rising to the go-- 
ing down of the sun. 

Eva.—Make your white alpaca with a demi-train, an 
over-skirt, and postillion basque. It will be most styl- 
ish trimmed with narrow bias ruffles of white silk ; but 
if you prefer a color, use blue silk. i 

Mary.—Your samples of blue and garnet poplin will 
look best with a postillion and demi-train. Trim with 
bias velvet, outlining a vest on the basque and cuffs on 
the coat-sleeves. 

Criara.—Use the extra breadth in your lower skirt 
to make the upper skirt more ample, and trim with 
wide velvet bands of a darker shade of steel-color. 

A Sunsorizer.—Gilt buttons are not much worn this 
season. Use instead black velvet or gros grain but- 
tons, or else cover moulds with the material of your 
dress, With a navy blue;serge traveling dress you 
should wear a black velvet hat or gipsy, and black.or 
yellow-brown kid gloves. 5; 

Emma R.—Velveteen suits are not stylishly worn this 
winter. Of the few seen the prettiest are very plainly 
made, with slashed paletot, long over-skirt, and plain 
under-skirt, the whole suit edged with a thick cord or 
an inch-wide fold of heavy corded silk. 

E. A. R.—Cut your sacque down to a close-fitting 
basque, and line with flannel. The merino skirt is ev- 
idently in good shape, and only requires some velvet 
bands of darker drab shade. 

Browntz.—A green veil is best for the hair and eyes. 
—At large receptions in the city guests leave their cards 
in the receiver in the hall, and after this it is not nec- 
essary to make a “ party call.”—Jean Ingelow is a na- 
tive of England. 

A Lapy may express her enjoyment of the entertain- 
ment provided her to the gentleman who escorts her 
to a party. 

Mavp.—Make your wine-colored poplin walking 
length, with over-skirt and flannel-lined paletot, by cut 
paper pattern of suit illustrated in Bazar No. 49, Vol. 


Jupitu.—Read directions just given to Maud. It is 
a very pretty plan to trim the skirts of colored suits 
with bias velvet four inches wide, scalloped on each 
edge, and finished with Tom Thumb fringe. Make 
merely a basque and long scalloped over-skirt of your 
poplin, and drape over a black silk skirt. Velveteen 
basques are still worn.—When a gentleman brings you 
home from a concert, you may at least say, “‘ You have 
given me a great pleasure,” or “I have enjoyed the 
evening greatly.” 

T. E. N. N.—You should make a basque-belt of the 
pieces left when shortening the skirt of your blue pop- 
lin. ‘Trim the whole dress with blue velvet, and wear 
as a plain skirt, or else draped over a black silk short 
skirt. 

A Sunscriper.—The diamond is the only stone that 
will cut glass.—Bonnets are considered more dressy 
than hats this season. Your silk should have a point- 
ed front, postillion back, and duchesse sleeves. Trim 
with black and white lace. Have your velvet hat put 
plainly on a Pompadour frame, with the brim turned 
down in front and up behind. Wear a long net veil. 

Ipa.—Bands of black velvet or of velveteen will be 
the prettiest trimming for your skirt. Then wear a 
black over-skirt, or else drape this xirt over a black 
one, 

Dexter.—Get garnet, green. blue satine for a dress 
for a girl of fifteen. Ribbon sashes are still worn with 
round waists, but not wits basques. Beaver cloth is 
the prettiest material for a winter cloak. A white 
Swiss skirt over a black silk would be far prettier than 
one of piqué. 

Listrnia.—Guipure lace is fashionable this winter, 
and a cape of it on a black velvet cloak would be very 
suitable for alady of twenty years. Gray or yellowish- 
brown kid gloves are most worn. An untrimmed rich 
velvet is far preferable to a poorer material much 
trimm 

Anna R.—You must consult the Answers to Corre- 
spondents in our back Numbers, the articles to ‘‘ Ugly 
Girls,” and the ‘‘ Bazar Book of Decorum.” We can 
not devote any more space to hints for taking care of 
the complexion. 

Mrs. Grorer.—Wash white corduroy in soap-suds, 
and hang it up to dry smoothly, without ironing. 
Serge has no satin face, but satine is lustrous. Your 





sample is satine. 


E. May.—Trim your black velveteen skirt and basque 
with a thick cord covered with repped black silk, and 
wear over a black silk skirt. 

Estrz.ia.—Long-wristed gloves, with three buttons 
to fasten at the wrist, are worn by young ladies in the 
street, and still longer gloves for evening parties. They 
make the hand look more slender than if fastened 
with but one button. Black alpaca is always worn, 
and is a most serviceable dress; yet there is not “the 
rage” for it here that you say exists in your village. 





DRUNKENNESS AND INTEMPERANCE CURED. 
—Dr. Bers has a sovereign remedy for Drunk- 
enness. He promises.a radical cure in the most 
confirmed cases, and offers proof to the most 
skeptical. Send for circular, and convince your- 
self. Address C. C. Beers, M.D., Box 5110, 
New York.—[Com.] 





To cure a Cough, Cold, or Sore Throat, use 
Brown’s Broncuiat ‘Trocues.—[Com. | 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 


Piano-Fortes, 


Recipients of the First Grand Gold Medal of Honor at 
the Exposition Universelle, Paris, 1867; the Grand 
Testimonial Medal of the Paris Sociéte des Beaux 
Arts, in the same years the Grand Honorary Gold 
Medal of Merit, with the Crown and Ribbon from the 
King of Sweden and Norway, and the Academical 


.Honors and Membership from the Royal Academies 


of Sciences and Arts at Berlin and Stockholm; and, 
also, of the first Prize Medal at the International Ex- 
hibition in London, 1862, together with thirty-five first 
class Premiums from 1855 to 1862, inclusive, since 
which time Steinway & Sons have not entered their 
Piano-fortes at any local fair in the United States. 


Steinway & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 


is now conceded to be not only the most perfectly ar- 
ranged, but at the same time the most ¢xtensive es- 











Copyine Wien.—By the meaus of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the upp lement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pimples on the F'ace. 


For Comedones, Black-worms or Grubs, Pimply 
Eruptions and Blotched ea! on the Face, use 
Perry’s Comedone and Pimple Remedy. It is invalu- 
able. a ag only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond 
St., New York. Sold by Druggists every where. 


HE ‘*BEECHERS OF TO-DAY:” Who 

and What they are; with portraits of Henry 

Ward Beecher, Mrs. Stowe, Catharine E., Edward, and 

Thomas K. Beecher, given in Jan. No. PHRENOLOG- 

ICAL JOURNAL, New Vol. $3 a year; with either of 

Harper's, $5 00. 30 cts.a Number. Newsmen have it. 
8. R. WELLS, Publisher, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


$10 made from 50c.’ 


Something urgently needed by every body. Call 
and examine, or 12 Samples sent (postage paid) for 
Fifty Cents that retail easily for Ten Dollars. 


R. L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N. Y. 


F. W. LASAK’S SON, 
(Established 1823.) 
Russian, American, and Hudson’s Bay Co.'s 


FURS ge FURS. 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 

Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Furs of every description. 
Cloak and Dress Trimmings of oer variety to order, 
and put on the Garment when required. 

All articles of our own manufacture, and warranted 
of superior quality and workmanship. 

F. W. LASAK’S SON, 
682 Broadway, New York, corner Great Jones St. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


46,000 


Now in use. 




















No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the 
same popularity. 
ta Send for Price-Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N. ¥., 
Or CHICAGO, ILL. 





OOSEY’S STANDARD OPERAS FOR 
VOICE AND PIANO-FORTE. Edited by Ar- 
thur Sullivan. The complete series, undbridged, with 
Italian and English words. Price One Dollar each. 
‘The Operas will be printed from new type on the finest 
paper, large 8vo, in volumes containing 200 to 270.gnges 
each. They will appear fortnightly, commencing in 
the following order: 
Nov. 1. DON JUAN (now ready). 
“ 15. FIDELIO (now ready). 
Dec. 1. IL BARBIERE. 
“ 15. LA SONNAMBULA., 
Jan, 1. MARTHA. 
* 15. IL TROVATORE. 

Subscribers’ names received by all Music-sellers and 
Booksellers, or by the Publishers, BOOSEY & CO., 4 
Bond St., and W.A. POND & CO., 547 Broadway, N.Y. 

Copies mailed direct on receipt of price and post- 
age, $1 12. 


AMUEL KIRK & SON, 
MANUFACTURERS 


of 
ELEGANT SILVERWARE, 
172 West Balto St., Baltimore, Md. 
ESTABLISHED 1817. 


HE WORTH OF $25 FOR $12 50.— 

Either of Harper's, $4 00; the Phrenological Jour- 
nal, $3 00; the Christian Union, $3 00; Rural New- 
Yorker, $3 00; Weekly Tribune, $2 00; Marshall’s 
Washington, $5 00; The Chromo, $5 00; all for $12 50. 
Sent by S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


CURTAINS. 


Selling off for 30 days, to reduce stock previous to 
removal, Curtains, Cornices, and Curtain Materials 
of every description; also, Piano and Table Covers 
retailing at wholesale prices. 


GL. & J.B. KELTY & CO.. 














t of its kind in the world, the official Inter- 
nal Revenue returns, as published for 1868-69, hav- 
ing revealed the startiing fact that the number of Pi- 
anos sold by them, and the amount of their sales, are 
Nearly Double those of the next largest manufacturer in 
America, and exceed those of the twelve largest Piano 
makers of New York combined. 


STEINWAY & SONS 

beg to announce A GENERAL REDUCTION in their 
prices, in accordance with the decline in the nse or 
on gold, and consequent decreased cost of imported 
articles used in the manufacture of Piano-fortes, In 
addition to their established styles of Piano-fortes, 
STEINWAY & SONS, in order to meet a long felt an 
frequently expressed want by persons of moderate 
means —teachers, schools, &c.—have perfected ar- 
rangements for the manufacture of an entirely new 
style of Instrument, termed 


The “School” Piano, 


a thoroughly complete instrument of 7 octaves, pre- 
cisely the same in size, scale, interior mechanism and 
workmanship as their highest-priced 7-octave Pianos ; 
the only difference being that this new style of in- 
strument is constructed in a ety plain yet ex- 
ceedingly neat exterior case. These vew instruments 
will be supplied to those who desire to possess a thor- 
oughly first-class ‘‘Steinway Piano,” yet are limited 
inmeans, at EXCEEDINGLY MODERATE PRICES. 
Steinway & Sons also desire to call special atten- 
tion to their new 


Patent Upright Pianos, 


with Double Iron Frame, Patent Resonator, Tubular 
Frame Action, and new soft Pedal, which are match- 
less in volume and quality of tone and surpassing fa- 
cility of action, while standing longer in tune and be- 
ing more impervious to atmospheric influences than 
any other Piano at present manufactured. 





Every Piano is Warranted for Five Years. 


PRICE-LISTS and ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
mailed free on application. 


Warerooms, First Floor of Steinway Hall, 
Nos. 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street, 
(Between 4th Ave. and Irving Place), NEW YORK. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
which it is intended shall appear frequently in Har- 
per’s Bazar. These Patterns are Graven tro Fir any 
Frevrer, from 30 to 46 inches Bust Measure, and are 
jitted with the greatest accwracy, THRE NAMES AND DIREO- 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON EFAOIL 
SEPARATE PIROE OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. 


The following patterns are now ready: 












Vol. IIT. 
WATTEAU-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT ...No. 22 
TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT. .............. ae 
POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT... ‘* 26 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT.......... ee. 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS..................6 age | 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT........ “* 32 
PEASANT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT...... a 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS..............4+ “ 38 
TRAINED STREET SUIT............. “« 40 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT.. “42 


POLONAISE WALKING SUIT...... 1 4g 


HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT..... “ 46 
VEST-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT ae 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 
SUIT .....cecccee Specewcecrosssacmasennestes 49 
HALF-FITTING CLOAK WALKING SUIT.. “ 50 
Vol. IV. 
WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS........... “© 1 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and 
BUST MEASURE. The same Patterns cost sixty cents 
in gold in Paris. The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 
sent for $200. No patterns separated or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount, 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


FINE GOLD JEWELRY. 


OSBORNE & TOWNSEND, 
527 BROADWAY, 

Corner of Spring St., under the St. Nicholas Hotel, 
have lately received a large assortment of 
IMPORTED JEWELRY, comprising 

Necklaces, Lockets, Earrings, Scarf-Pins, &c. 
Stone Cameo Sets, Rings, Cuff-Buttons. 
Diamond Earrings, Finger Rings, &c. 
All New Patterns. 


ANTED—AGENTS ($20 per day), to sell 

the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE. Has the under-feed, makes the 
‘lock stitch” (alike on both sides), and is fully 

| licensed. The best and cheapest family Sew- 
ing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass. ; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; or St. Louis, Mo. 














447 Broadway, near Howard St. 


\ D. WILSON & CO., 327 Pear! St., N. Y., fur- 
Vs nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 
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New Holiday Books 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


BEECHER’S MORNING AND EVENING EXER- 
CISES. Morning and Evening Devotional Exer- 
cises: selected from the Published and Unpublished 
Writings of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. Edited 
by Lyman Annort, Author of “Jesus of Nazareth,” 
“Old Testament Shadows,” &c. Crown 8yvo, Cloth, 
$2 00. Seed 


LIGHT AT EVENING TIME: a Book of Support 
and Comfort for the Aged. Edited by Joun Sran- 
rorp Hote, D.D. Printed from large type on toned 
paper, 4to, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 











ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG NATURALIST. By 
Lvoren Brant. Edited and adapted by Parker 
Gruumorg. With 117 Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 

DU CHAILLU’S APINGI KINGDOM. My Apingi 
Kingdom: with Life in the Great Sahara, and Sketch- 
es of the Chase of the Ostrich, Hyena, &c. By Pact. 
Du Cuattty, Author of “ Discoveries in Equatorial 
Africa,” ‘Stories of the Gorilla Country,” ‘‘ Ashango 
Land," “ Wild Life Under the Equator,” &c. With 
numerous Illustrations, 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


PUSS-CAT ME™, and other New Fairy Stories for 
my Children. By E. H. Knatonsuti- Hueessen, 
M.P. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


i CNAME? ha So 
ALSO, 
FRESH SUPPLIES READY 


OF THE FOLLOWING 


STANDARD HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


LABOULAYE’S FAIRY BOOK. Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edges, $2 50. 








MACE’S FAIRY BOOK. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
$175; Gilt Edges, $2 25. 

JACOB & JOHN S.C. ABBOTT'S ILLUSTRA- 
TED HISTORIES anv SERIES OF JUVENILE 
BOOKS. seas, 


LYMAN ABBOTT'S JESUS OF NAZARETH, II- 
Instrated, $3 50; and THE OLD TESTAMENT 
SHADOWS, Illustrated, $3 00. 


SREENWOOD'S WILD SPORTS OF THE 
WORLD. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 
BAKER'S CAST UP BY THE SEA. 

12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 
WOOD'S HOMES WITHOUT HANDS, 
trated. 8vo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $4 50. 


Tilustrated. 


Tilus- 


POETS OF -THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Beautifully Illustrated. Svo, Cloth, $6 00; Half 
Calf, $6 00; Full Morocco, $10 00. 


TENNYSON’'S POEMS. Elegantly Ilustrated. 
Svo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 





te Harrer & Brorures will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of. 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 

te For a full list of Books suitable for Holiday 
Presents, see Harper's CataLocur, which may be ob- 
tained gratuitously on application, or will be sent by 
mail on receipt of Five Cents. 


LEA & PERRINS’ 





WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE. 
PRONOUNCED 









Extract of a letter from 
a Medical Gentleman 
at Madras to his 
Brother at Worcester, 
May, 1851: 


Tell Lea & Perrins 
that their Sauce is 
highly esteemed in 
India, and, in my 


CONNOISSEURS 


T0 BE THE ONLY 
GOOD Sauce,eres 

and applicable to |: 
EVERY VARIETY |: 


pinion, the most 
oF wholesome Sauce 
DISH. j that is made.” 


At the Breakfast, Luncheon, Dinner, and Supper 
Table, it imparts the most exquisite relish and zest to 
Soups, Fish, Hot or Cold Joints, Fowl, Game, &c. 

The universal demand and excellence has led to 
many imitations of LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

JOHN DUNCAN'S SONS, 
1 Union Square and 30 South William Street, 


Special Agents for the United States. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 83 VESEY STREET, 
P.O, Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


GREAT OFFER!! 

HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N. Y., will 
dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
an ORGANS, of six first-class makers, at Extremely 
Low Prices, for Cash, during the Holidays, or will take 
from ¢4 to $20 monthly until paid. 


$2 5O A Month with Stencil and Key-Check 


Dies. Don't fail to secure Circular and 
Samples, free. Address 8, M. Srznozr, Brattleboro, Vt. 
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A T STEWART & CO. 
P will continue to offer, 
AT THE EXTREMELY LOW PRICES 
of last week, 
ALL THE GOODS COMPRISED IN THE VARIOUS 
DEPARTMENTS OF THEIR RETAIL 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


They have still fur sale some 


ELEGANT NOVELTIES 
in 
VELVET, SILK, AND POPLIN SUITS, 


ORGANDIE DRESSES, 
MISSES’ and CHILDREN’S DRESSES, 
a Beautiful Assortment of 
BONNETS, HATS, 
and a general variety of 
+ MILLINERY ARTICLES. 


VELVET AND CLOTH CLOAKS, SACKS, POL- 
ONAISES, BREAKFAST JACKETS. 


SABLE, MINK, BLACK MARTIN, and EKMINE 
FURS, &c. 
BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 





Ga FURS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. will offer, during 
the season, special inducements in 
Ladies’ and Children’s Furs, 
Sable, Mink, Ermine, Seal, and Astrakhan Cloaks, 
Carriage Robes, Fur Trimmings, &c., &c., 
at the Lowest Possible Prices. 
BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREET. 


ENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING 
DEPARTMENT. 

ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. have now open a 
new and elegant line of Ladies’ and Gents’ SCA RFS 
and TIES, New Shapes and Colors, suitable for Holi- 
day Gifts, &c. 

A large and choice assortment of GENTLEMEN'S 
ROBES DE CHAMBRE and BREAKFAST JACK- 
ETS, at Popular Prices. 

SPECIALTY. 

Robes de Chambre, Breakfast Jackets, Shirts, Col- 
lars, and Cuffs made to order. 

: Also, Hosiery and Undergarments of every descrip- 


tion. 
BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREET. 
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{POWDER 


T; SOLD BY GROCERS. 
= $75 to $250 per month, mare ana te: 


= male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
& COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
@pCHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
er quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 

and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 

for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
= beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the “‘ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 

© stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
»ulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 

= soe $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a 
3 commission from which twice that amount can be 








’ HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 

W 0 Q) iH} fees contains in every number one com- 
lete prize story worth $100. Forty 

pea of other Matter. Yearly, $1. Sold by News- 
ealers at 10 cts. per copy. Splendid Premiums. Spec- 

ddress 8.8. WOOD, Newburgh, N.Y. 


DU CHAILLU’S 
NEW JUVENILE. 


My Aningi Kingdom: 


LIFE IN THE GREAT SAHARA, 


AND SKETCHES OF 
THE CHASE OF THE OSTRICH, HYENA, &c, 





imen copy free. 





By PAUL DU CHAILLU, 
Author of “‘ Equatorial Africa,” “‘ Ashango Land,” &c. 


ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


DU CHAILLU’S BOOKS OF ADVENTURE 
FOR BOYS. 


STORIES OF THE GORILLA COUNTRY. 
WILD LIFE UNDER THE EQUATOR. 
LOST IN THE JUNGLE. 

MY APINGI KINGDOM. 


4 vols., uniformly bound, in box, $7 00. 





Pcsiisuxp sx HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





te Harrre & Brotuens will send either of the 
above works by mail, postane prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


Se = Pena 





ELEGANT DESIGNS 
IN WALNUT AND ASH, 


With Mottled-Oak Ornaments, - - - - - - - - $2. 
Same, with Nottingham Lace Curtains included, $3. 





The annexed cut youee- 
sents the WASHSTAND 
CORNICE, with Notting- 
ham Lace Curtains sus- 
pended over the Wash- 
stand ms a simple attach- 
ment which secures it to 
the wall, and is as readily 
adjusted as a picture - 
frame. 

Nothing is so unpleas- 
ant to a tidy housekeeper 
as to see the walls behind 
the Washstand bespatter- 
m@ ed with water and soiled 
®? with dust. To obviate the 
difficulty, strips of paper, 
muslin, or lace are pinned 
upon the wall; but these 
| cover one defect by dis- 
playing another. 

This WASHSTAND 
CORNICE not only serves 
as a —_ protection 
i seewm to the wall, but mexes the 

es * Washstand 
A Beautiful Article of Furnitzze. 

Attached to the Cornice are two arms, swinging on 
a pivot, to which may be added a Lamprequin of ei- 
ther Muslin, Rep, or Lace; or they can be swung out 
and used for a Towel-Rack. 

Sent to any part of the country on receipt of amount. 

Parties out of town ordering will be particular to 
give name of Town and State, and full Shipping di- 
rections. 

All orders addressed to 


LORD & TAYLOR, Sole Agents, 
Cor. Broadway & 20th St., New York. 








GENTS WANTED 
eveiv where—large profits— 

to sell a little article indorsed by 
every woman using it. It keeps 
the needle from piercing the fin- 
er and thumb while sewing. 
Vith it she sews one-third faster. 
Sample and circular mailed free 
) on receipt of 35 cts.; or call and 
examine. NATIONAL FINGER 
GUARD CO.,777 Broadway,N.Y. 









PHAWD?S DEPILATORY POWDER. 
—Removes superfluous hair in five minutes, with- 
out injury to the skin. Sent by mail for $1 25. 


UPHAWS ASTHMA CURE 


Relieves most violent paroxysms in five minutes, and 
eftects a speedy cure. Price $2 by mail. 


THE JAPANESE HAIR STAIN 


Colors the whiskers and hair a beautiful siaox or 
BRowN. It consists of only one preparation. 15 cents 
by mail. Address 8. C. UPHAM, No. 721 Jayne Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Circulars sent free. Sold by all 
Druggists. 





THEA-NECTAR 
IS A PURE 


BLACK TEA 


WITH THE 


Green: Tea Flavor. 
WARRANTED 
TO SUIT ALL TASTES. 


Fresh Novels, - 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THE WARDEN and BARCHESTER TOWERS. In 
One Volume. By Antony Troon, Author of 
“he Vicar of Builhampton,” “ Phineas Finn,” “ He 
Knew He was Right,” &c., &c. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 








FROM THISTLES—GRAPES? By Mrs. Evoart, 
Author of “The Curate's Discipline,” &c. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. ade 

IN DUTY BOUND. By the Author of “ Mark War- 
ren,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo,Paper, 50 cents. 


WHICH IS THE HEROINE? By Nina Cote. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. =a 

THE VIVIAN ROMANCE. By Mortimer Cou.ins. 
Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


WSTELLE RUSSELL. By the Author of “The Pri- 
vate Life of Galileo.” 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


THE HEIR EXPECTANT. By the Author of “ Ray- 
mond's Heroine,” “ Kathleen,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents. os 

TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. By the Author of 
**Tom Brown's School Days.” New Edition. With 
Miustrations by Sydney P. Hall. 8vo, Paper, 75 
cents. (Uniform with “ Tom Brown's School Days.”) 


te “ Tom Brown's School Days” and ** Tom 
Brown at Oxford," Complete in One Volume, 8vo, 
Cloth, $1 50. oe 


THE NEW TIMOTHY. By Wx. M. Baxer, Author 
of “Inside: a Chronicle of Secession,” &c. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. ca 


RECOLLECTIONS OF ETON. By an Etonian. 
With illustrations by Sydney P. Hall. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 


VERONICA. By the Author of “ Aunt Margaret's 
Trouble,” ‘‘Mabel’s Progress,” &. S8vo, Paper, 50 
cents. La 

CHARLES READE’S NOVELS, COMPLETE. Har- 
per’s Library Edition. Complete in 3 Vols., Svo, 
Green Morocco Cloth, $6 50 per set. 


Hard Cash.—Grifith Gaunt.—It is Never Too Late 
to Mend.—-Love Meé Little, Love Me Long.—Put Your- 
self in His Place.—Foul Play.— White Lies.—Peg Wof- 
Jington, Christie Johnstone, and Other Stories.—T he 
Cloister and the Hearth. 


W. M. THACKERAY'S NOVELS, COMPLETE. Har- 
per’s Library Edition, with Illustrations by the Au- 
_thor. Complete in 3 Vols., 8vo, Green Morocco 
Cloth, $6 50 per set. 
Vanity Fair.—Pend is.—The Virginians.—-T he 
Newcomes.—The Adventures of Philip.—Henry Es- 
mond,—Lovel the Widower. 








t2 Harpre & Brotners will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 





States, on receipt of the price. 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1871. 


——— 
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The great design of Harper’s is to give correct in- 
formation and rational amusement to the great masses 
of the people. There is no monthly Magazine an in- 
telligent reading family can less afford to be without. 
Many Magazines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. 
There is not a Magazine that is printed which shows 
more intelligent pains expended on its articles and 
mechanical execution. There is not a cheaper Mag- 
azine published. There is not, confessedly, a more 
—— Magazine in the world.—New England Home- 
stead, 

At once the most popular and, in its scheme, the 
most original of our Magazines. * * * All the periodi- 
cais which the Harpers publish are almost ideally 
well edited.—Nation. 
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The best publication of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illustra- 
tions are numerous and beautiful, being furnished by 
the chief artists of the cohntry.— Boston Traveler. 
Harper's Weekly is the best and most interesting il- 
lustrated newspaper. Nor does its value depend on 
its illustrations alone. Its reading-matter is of a high 
order of literary merit—varied, instructive, entertain- 
ing, and unexceptionable.—N. ¥. Sun, 








Free from all political and sectarian discussion, de- 
voted to fashion, pleasure, and instruction, it is just 
the agreeable, companionable, and interesting do- 
mestic a a which every mother and wife and sweet- 
heart will require every son, husband, and lover to 
bring home with him every Saturday evening.—Piil- 
adelphia Ledger. 

By all means buy Harper’s Bazar. Not for your- 
self, but for your wife or daughter or sister or sweet- 

eart. There never was any paper published that so 
delighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet: it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches.—Provi- 
dence Journal, 





TERMS FOR 1871. 


Hanvxn's Magazine, One Year...... $4 00 
Harver’s Weexty, One Year...... 400 
Harver’s Bazan, One Year...... 


Harerr's Magazine, Harver'’s Weekvy, and Harrvrn's 
Bazak, to one address, fur one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of either the Maaazinn, Werxty, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoriners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 


The Postage within the United States is for the 
MaGazinn 24 cents a year, for the Werkiy or Bazan 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrxry or Bazan, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the MaGazinz commence with the 
Numbers for June and December ofeach year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no timeis specitied, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Oflice Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrrr & Broriunrrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms For ApvErtisine In Harrer’s Pertonroars. 
Harper's Magazine.— Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250: Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$125 per Line—each insertion, 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


WANTED, 


AGENTS TO SELL BOOKS BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


The subscriber is introducing to the public, through 
his Agents, some of the most valuable books, and 
therefore the most desirable, that have ever been pub- 
lished. The field being large and the demand great, 
more Agents having the qualitications of intelligence, 
energy, and perseverance are required. Agents pos- 
sessing such gualities can realize very liberal salaries 
from the percentage the subscriber is paying. Per- 
sons desiring to engage in this business may address 


AVERY BILL, Care Harper & Brothers, 
831 Pear] St., New York. 


SAMPLE COPIES GRATIS 


of THE LADY’S FRIEND and THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST —the best Lady’s Magazine and 
Weekly Paper going. Address Deacon 
319 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


GENTS WANTED—($225 a MontH) by 
thee AMERICAN KNITTING MA- 
CHINE CO. BOSTON, Mass., or ST. LOUIS, Mo, 








Peterson, 

















HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Lanp.Lorp. “ Well, 


*Bitt-sticker. “H 


FACETIZ. 


A member of the Masonic 


the companions | arrived 
they found that a pen had 
been built for their ac- 


commodation, the tele-~ 


gram at its destination 
ling, ‘‘ Make room for 
= R.A.M.’s—coming to- 
lay.” 
’ Se 


When is a man like a 
wheel ?--When he turns 
round. 


—_—_————_ 
A Mon or Coror—John 
Brown. 


——.———_—_ 
Tue Suy’s First Duty on 
Risine—To strike a light. 


————~.__—_—— 

Mrs. Partington is col- 
lecting autocrats, and will 
be grateful for any speci- 
mens of the handwriting of 
extinguished characters. 


———_———— 

“The light of other days 
has fled.” And a good job 
too; for who would like 
oil-lamps in preference to 
gas? 

We are told “ the evening 
wore on,” but we are never 
told what the evening wore 
on that occasion. as it 
the close of a summer's 
day? fal 

“What's the difference 
between the north pole and 
south pole?” “Why, all 
the difference in the world,” 
replied a lady, unwittingly ; 
and that’s the answer. 


saiaiedelligiseesth 
Pueasant CuEoks in Lire 
—Bank checks. 
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Letty (in the agonies 
Jounny Hunter (who 








runs over the slee 


~ 2—A muggy di 
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settles itself, but tea has 
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AMATEURS. 


for good Music recommend me to old Handel.” 
andel! Oh, he ain’t Music: he’s a Festival !” 


Evper Sister. ‘ Now, when you See a little Round Dot like that at the end of a Sentence, it means you’re to Stop.” 


batteries posted. 


The hand. 


letes—Vaults. 


raity Lords—Turrets. 


the Trees.” 


on the estate. 


Fred,” said a friend to him at a meet of the hounds, 
“ what would you give me to take your mother off your 


hand 


grandmother.” 


A BATCH OF CONUNDRUMS. 
We are indebted to a charming young friend for the 
following clever puzzles : 
Why is the letter G like death 7?—It makes ghosts of 
hosts, and is always in the midst of slaughter. 
Why should one never sleep in the cars ?—The train 


Ts. 
What sort of a day would be good for running for a 


ay. 
re there any birds that can sing the “ Lays of An- 
cient Rome ?”—Yes; Macau-lays. ; 
What have you to expect at a hotel ?—Inn-attention. 
Why are there no eggs in San Domingo ?—They ban- 
ished the whites and cast off their yoke. 
When does a chair dislike you ?—When it can’t bear 


ou. 
What is the key-note to good-breeding ?—B natural. 
Which is the better off, tea or coffee ?—Coffce. It 


to draw. 


—————_——_ 

Light is a most successful burglar; it is always 
breaking in upon some one. 

i oe : 

The Prussian post-office revenues must, have largely 
benefited lately, judging from the number of heavy 
or : 
SomETuING THAT ALWays Capnits orr mme“PaLN— 

———_>___—_ 


AnoutrrctcnaL Hints ron Monuments, rto.—For 
Chandlers—The Composite style. For Dexitists—7vscan. 
For Oculists— Eye-onic (Ionic). 
Doric. For Prussians—Gothic. 





ArproprtaTE ARCHITECTURAL ORNAMENTS.—For news- 
paper Correspondents—A column. For Irishmen—The 
frieze. For Frenchmen—The capital. 
A shaft. For Upholsterers—The cornice. For Dr. 
Morr—n—Pillers. For neglected Wives—Fret-work, 
For Von Bismarck—Any design. For the Clergy—A 
Court of Arches (or Arches). 


—_——_>—_—— 
Tue Wrnv’s Favorite Tune—Whistling “‘ Through 
—_——»—— 


A young land-owner had to pay a heavy jointure to 
his widowed mother, who was still young and good- 
looking. Her mother-in-law also had a similar charge 


8? 
“Faith,” cried the other, delighted, “‘I’d give you my 


For Goldsmiths — 


‘or Publicans and Ath- 
For mourning Widows, Wives, Sisters, 
and Daughters at present—Drooping Eves. For Admi- 





_ [Jasvary 21, 1871. 





For Miners— 
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YounG Lapy. “Is it Hungry, then? Come along, little Darling, it shall have iis 
Dinner.” ‘ 

STREET SWEEPER (overhearing and misapplying). ‘Here y’ are, Miss! Right you 
are! [jest am! [ 


” 


Ah! but it was Fido she was speaking to! 


A writer remarks that 
there seems to be a won- 
derful chance for punning 
upon the names of poets, 





ancient and modern, and 








we submit the following 
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A FULL STOP. 


Harry. “I wé/—~and go and Play.” 


ee 


Mh, 
y, 


PONY 


v4 neuralgia). ‘Oh dear, my Face! What shall I do? 
as just witnessed the destruction by water of Pussy’s 


*Oh, Mamma! hadn’t we better serve her like the little Kittens, to put her out 


What shall I do?” 
“additions to the family’). 
of misery” 


= any) 
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list of conundrums : 


Who was the tallest poet ? 
—Longfellow. 

Who realized the value of 
words ?—Wordsworth. 

Who was the most war- 
like poet ?—Shakspeare. 

Who worked in precious 
metals ?—Goldsmith. 

Who was permitted to 
unlock the muses’ escri- 
toir ?—Key. 

Who was rich in miner- 
als ?—Coleridge. 

What poet supposed he 
was infallible ?—Pope. 

What poet was a great 
sufferer ?—Paine. 


Ss 


What Fes was not a 
goose ?—Drake. 

What poet never was 
blue ?—Greene. 

What poet was never 
troubled_ with milliners’ 
bills ?—Hood. 

What poet is well ac- 
quainted with the last fash- 
— for men’s wear ?—Tay- 
« 








or. 

What poet was not a col- 

ored man ?—White. 
—_—»——_—— 

When a man is crusty is 
it right to describe him as 
tart? 

* Loss of a China packet 
ship!” exclaimed a literal- 
minded old lady yesterday, 
. = as she laid down a news- 
= gel — —+ paper. “1 should think so, 
when even iron ones are not 
always safe!” 
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——»———_—— 
What part of speech is 
kissing ?—A conjunction. 














WHAT A BAD, WICKED, STORY-TELLING CHILD! 
Come and sit on my Knee, Aunty, as Mary docs down stairs, on the great big Policeman’s !” 
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